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DEFENSIVE WORKS OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 







One of the chief things impressed upon us by the study of 
the Mound-builders’ works is the peculiar method of defense 
which prevailed among them. This method was, to be sure, 
one which they,held in common with all other prehistoric races, 
but it was in strong contrast with all that have ever existed in 
historic times, 

We may imagine that their fortifications are like those of 

+ modern times, but when we come to consider them more closely 
we find them entirely different. A few words in reference to 
these differences will be in place here. 

1. The people to be defended.—The picture before us is not 
that of a nation occupying a continent, nor of a people filling a 
State, nor a community occupying a township, but it is of a tribe 
occuping a river valley, or of a clan occupying a limited district. 
The clan was the unit of society. Each clan had its own burial 
place, its own place of religious assembly, its own chief, and we 
may suppose also its own stronghold. The method of defense 
was for the clans to gather and make common cause, the tribe 
itself being only a combination of clans. 

2. The class chosen to be defenders.—The Mound-builders 

: never attained to the modern method of employing a distinct 

4 military class for defense. There were no different classes among 

them, and scarcely any division of labor, All followed the same 

| general mode of life, were either fishermen, or hunters, or agri- 
culturists, the means of subsistence being common to all, and 
the responsibility of defense being shared by all. 

3. The extent of territory defended—The Mound-builders 
occupied the Mississippi Valley, and their defenses are scattered 
over the whole region, every part of it giving evidence not only 
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of an extensive signal system, but of fortifications as well. Still, 
so far as can be ascertained, the system of defense which, while 
it embraced this entire valley, was one which was divided and 
adapted to limited districts. There are, to be sure, evidences 
that confederacies existed among the Mound-builders) Where 
these prevailed the system of defense extended over compara- 
tively large districts, districts which, in some cases, cover the 
half of a modern State. As a general thing the territory was 
more limited than this. It was the tribal territory that was de- 
fended. The village was, tobe sure, the clan abode, and this must 
be defended first, but the clans were organized into tribes, and so 
the system of defense embraced the habitat of the tribe. 

4. The means of defense are in contrast. These differ even in 
historic times. In modern days the forts are the main source of 
protection. The entire people are defended by the forts, The 
medizval method was to make the walled towns the chief source 
of protection, the castle being the dwelling place of the feudal 
despot. The ancient method was to surround the cities with 
walls and to make the citadels the chief source of protection. 
The prehistoric method was to make the village the permanent 
residence, depending on the clan organization as the main source 
of protecttion. The clan dwelt in the villages, and some- 
times protected these with walls and sometimes left them without 
walls, Their chief defense seem sto have been in the forts, Were 
they clan forts or tribal forts? The probability is that they were 
the latter. They were placed in the midst of the villages for the 
protection of the clan as well as the tribe, 


5. The location is to be considered. We have divided the 
Mound-builders’ territory into different districts. The method of 
defense varied according to the location, In the northern re- 
gions the wilder and more uncivilized races dwelt. These erected 
stockades resembling Czsar’s Forts, built in the forests of Gaul. 
In the central regions were the agriculturists. These lived im 
walled villages resembling those of medizval times, their fortifi- 
cations resembling castles. In the southern districts we find the 
system of pyramids, which resembled those of the ancient peo- 
ple of the East, especially the Assyrian and Chaldean. Onthese 
pyramids the chiefs had their residence, and found protection in 
their height. The Mound-builders’ defenses embraced a great 
variety, if we take the different districts into account, and yet there 
was a resemblance between them. 

6. The stage of progress prevalent among the Mound-builders 
is another element of difference. We may draw a parallel between 
the historic and prehistoric ages, locating the different grades 
in different belts of latitude, recognizing the stages of progress 
as we cross these belts. The defensive system is, however, very 
different, This system depended largely upon the condition of 
the people. There was never any such protection as that given 
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by the ancient cities. We must judge the two periods by differ- 
ent standards. 

7. The religious system is perhaps the chief element of con- 
trast, We shall find that religion was a prominent factor in the 
defenses of the Mound-builders, superstition being as powerful 
among them as among the modern savages. We can not omit 
the element of religion from prehistortc races, 

With these few remarks we now proceed to the study of the 
different methods of defense among the Mound-builders. 

I. The first method to which we shall call attention is that 
which appears in the extensive signal and observatory stations. 
We have already called attention to this system in the chapter 
on burial mounds. We will now consider it more especially in 
connection with village life. The fact is that a system of signals 
by which the villages could communicate with one another, and 
through which the people could be aroused to the sense of danger, - 
everywhere existed. The extent of this signal system was, of 
course, dependent upon the extent ot the tribe or confederacy, 
In some cases the system would be limited to the valley of a 
single river, or perhaps to a portion of the valley. In other 
cases it would extend across the country from one river to 
another, In a few cases the signal system extended even beyond 
these limits, and may be supposed to have reached out till it 
covered the whole country with a network of beacons and sig- 
nals. The defense which this system gave to the Mound-builders 
can not be over estimated. The people may have dwelt in 
villages. Many of the villages were situated upon low ground, 
but the signal stations were so placed upon the high points sur- 
rounding them that there was a constant outlook, and the pro- 
tection covered a large region of country. 

1. We notice that this system was common among all the 
tribes of Indians. We have the testimony of explorers that it 
was very common in the far west. We present a few cuts which 
are taken from the reports of the Ethnological Bureau, and 
would refer to the remarks of Col. Garrett Mallery, Dr. W. J. 
Hoffman, W.H. Holmesand others, It appears that one method 
of signalling a village was to place a horseman on an eminence 
so that he could be seen in all directions, The horseman had a 
way of riding in a circle, and the sign was easily understood. 
The plate illustrates this, for here the horseman is on the hill 
and the village is in the valley, and the attacking party approach- 
ing from a distance, See Plate I. Another method is to build 
fires upon prominent points, so that the smoke could be seen by 
day or the flame by night, and the warning be given in this 
way. This is illustrated by Plate II. This particular cut shows 
the signal which was given to convey tidings of victory, but 
similar signals were given also as warnings. The natives have 
a method of signaling by fire, which is peculiar to themselves. 
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The Dakotas, for instance, mix their combustibles so as to cause 
different shades of smoke; using dried grass for the lightest, and 
pine leaves for the darkest, and a mixture for intermediate shades. 
These with their manner of covering a fire with their blankets, 
so as to cause puffs of smoke, or of leaving the smoke to rise in 
unbroken columns, gave to them a variety of signals. Some- 
times a bunch of grass was tied to an arrow and lighted, and 
shot into the air. The tribes of the southwest signal by this 
means. The Aztecs signaled to each other by fire during the 
siege of the City of Mexico. 


Fig. 1.—Hili Mound near Chillicothe. 


There are many signals among the tribes which are used in 
case of victory, and others for hunting purposes, and still others 
for purposes of recognition, but those for defense are the most 
important. We give a cut illustrating the method by which the 
natives now make signs to one another for the purpose of recog- 
nition (see Plate III).* The same custom of stationing sentinels 
on prominent points as lookout stations, has been long prev- 
alent. Circles of stones are often found upon elevated points 
of land, where a good view of the surrounding country can be 
obtained. These circles are common on the Upper Missouri, 
among the Dakotas in Arizona, among the Hualpai, among the 
Pah Utes of Nevada, in the Sho-Shonee country, in Wyoming, 
and in many other places of the far west. Frequently the ground 





*These Plates will be found in Vol. V, No. 3 
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around these watch stations is literally covered with flint chip- 
pings, as it was the custom of the sentinels to spend their time in 
making bows and arrows while watching. 

This signal system still prevails. It is more prevalent in an 
open country like the plateau of the west, and yet it probably 
prevailed in ancient times, in the region east of the mountains. 
Traces of it are seen among the Mound-builders. 
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fig. 2.—Map of Forts on the Miami. 


2. The combination of signal mounds or observatories with 
beacons was a common method of defense. Some of these are 
accompanied with vast quantities of ashes, showing that beacon 
fires were long kept burning. In one case the ashes,were thrown 
over a steep embankment, and yet were, when discovered, many 
feet in depth, Many of the burial mounds were used as watch 
stations or beacons, and it may be that a double protection was 
given by them. These observatories or beacon mounds are 
sometimes placed on very high points,+ and thus they command 
the view of other points at a great distance. This idea is given 
by Dr. Lapham, in connection with Lapham’s Peak, a high knoll 


+See map of Scioto Valley, also of Miami Valley and of works at Marietta. 
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in Washington County, which commands a very extensive pros- 
pect for miles in every direction. Dr. J. W. Phene in his visit 
to this country recognized the same in connection with the great 
serpent mound in Adams County, Ohio. He states that this 
work is located on an eminence, from which a view can be had 
of Lookout mountain, in Highland County, twelve miles away. 
The same has been observed by the author in connection with 
the works at Circleville. The great mound at Circleville was 
sixty feet high, and commanded a view of Lookout nountain, 
twelve miles to the south of it. On this mountain an observa- 
tory was located which commanded a view of the works at 
Hopeton, situated just below, and the works at Chillicothe, 
several miles to the south of it. It is maintained by E. G, 
Squier, that such a series of lofty observatories extend across 
the whole States of Ohio, of Indiana and Illinois, the Grave 
Creek mound on the east, the great mound at Vincennes on the 
west, and the works in Ohio filling up the line. Other persons 
who have made a study of the works along the Ohio River main- 
tain that there is a series of signal stations running up the 
branches of the rivers, such as the Scioto, the Great and Little 
Miami, the Wabash, and other rivers, and that all the prominent 
works through Ohio and Indiana are connected by a line of ob- 
servatories, This net-work of signal stations is interesting if 
studied in connection with the village enclosures; as there are 
many scattered throughout this whole region. 

Here we call attention to the explorations of the Rev. J. T. 
McLean, who has described the location of the large mounds on 
the Miami River. He has shown that they were connected with 
one another and with the forts and villages on that river. See 
Fig. 2. The author has followed up the subject and has found 
that a line of signal stations extends from Fort Ancient, on the 
Little Miami, to the great mound at Miamisburg, on the Big 
Miami. The latter mound was raised to the height of sixty-five 
feet, so as to give a chance to signal over a range of hills situated 
just west of it. The great mounds at Grave Creek, at Marietta, 
at Chillicothe and elsewhere were placed on prominent points 
that they might serve as signal stations. 

Dr. J. C. Proudfit has traced the signal system along the Mis- 
souri River and has shown that it is very extensive. Hon. C.C. 
Jones has traced them through Georgia, in the Southern States. 
Gen. G. P. Thruston has traced them through Tennessee and the 
Cumberland Valley. Dr. J. H. Baxter has traced them on both 
sides of the Ohio River from Cincinnati to Louisville. Wemay 
suppose that the system extended over the entire Mound-build- 
ers’ territory. It is probable that nearly all the large mounds 
were lookouts, and were essential factors in the military system 
of the Mound-builders. The distinguishing points of the system 
are as follows: 
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3. A signal station designed for defense is generally a mound 
located on a prominent point, in close proximity to some village, 
and is so connected with other observatories that signals can 
easily be exchanged. The signal stations on the hills commanded 
other stations. at a great distance, so that no enemy could come 
within miles of the spot without being seen. Such a system 
of outlooks may be seen surrounding the ancient capital at New- 
ark, which was singularly situated in the midst of a natural am- 
phitheater, while the observatories were located on the hills sur- 
rounding. It has been stated also that observatory mounds are 
located on all the hills in this region, forming lines between this 
center and other prominent though distant points. A line has 
been partially traced from Mt. Vernon to Newark, the large 
mound in the cemetery at Mt. Vernon being one of the series. 


On a hill opposite Chillicothe, nearly 600 feet in height, the 
loftiest in the entire region, one of these signal mounds is placed. 
A fire built upon this would be distinctly visible for fifteen or 
twenty miles up, and an equal distance down, the valley of the 
Scioto, including in its range the Circleville works, twenty miles 
distant, as also for a long way up the broad valleys of the two 
Paint Creeks, both of which abound in the remains of ancient 
villages. In the map of the Miami valley a similar position ob- 
served, and similar mounds occur along the Wabash, the Illinois, 
and the upper Mississippi, showing how extensive this signal 
system was, at the same time showing how intimately it was 
connected with the villages. The author has also, during the 
preparation of this paper, discovered sites of ancient villages near 
the lofty eminence called the Platte mounds, in Wisconsin, and 
the conviction has grown with the study of the works in all sec- 
tions of the country that the signal system was closely con- 
nected with all the prominent points, and that villages were 
frequently located near these points for the very purpose of se- 
curing the defense offered by this system. 

4. The large conical mounds were used as signal stations. 
It took a long time to finish one of these conical mounds. The 
beacons or funeral fires may have been kept burning, and so de- 
fense of the living as well as burial of the dead was accomplished 
by them. The fact that conical mounds were so often placed upon 
high points and commanded extensive views would indicate that 
the interchange of signals was very extensive. We have given 
elsewhere cuts of the large conical mounds at Grave Creek,* 
Marietta, Miamisburg and Vincennes. These were located near 
ancient villages and were connected with many other works. The 
mound at Vincennes is only one of a group which surrounds the 
city, and is said to mark the site of an ancient capital. These 





*This point can be seen in the cuts astenting the articles on “Sacred Enclosures” 
and “M tions’. These cuts show how the signal stations and the forts are con- 
nected with the villages. 
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are, however, only a few of the many localities. In fact there is 
scarcely a bluff along the whole course of the Mississippi River 
where some such beacon mound is not found. The same is true 
on the Missouri, the Ohio, the Cumberland, the Tennessee, and 
other tributaries. It is the commonest thing for explorers to 
find burial mounds which were used as lookout stations. It is 
always interesting to notice how skillfully these spots are chosen 
and how extensive the views are from them. 

5. Beacon fires were frequently lighted on the walls of the 
defensive enclosures, and many elevated points within village 
enclosures were used for the purpose of signaling distant places, 
so that we cannot confine the signal system to mounds or iso- 
lated stations, though as a general rule the signal system was 
outside and supplementary to the village enclosure. For illus- 
trations of this see Plate representing the hill fort. 

We would refer here to the fact that in the ancient fortification 
at Bourneville, O., there was a rocky summit which overlooked 
a great valley below, on which traces of beacon fires have been 
discovered, and that upon the walls of the enclosure at Fort 
Ancient traces of fire have also been discovered. 

On the other hand there are many villages where the location 
of some lofty point near by would give great opportunity for ex- 
changing signals either by fire or smoke for great distances, 
Many such points are seen in different parts of the country. 

Messrs, Squier and Davis mention the tact that between 
Chillicothe and Columbus, in Ohio, not far from twenty of these 
points can be selected, the stations so placed in reference to each 
other that it is believed that signals ot fire might be transmitted 
in a few minutes. 

II. We now turn to the second method of detense. This 
cons.sted in the erection of stockade forts. It may be said that 
this was the common method of the wilder tribes and was pecu- 
liar to the northern class of Mound-builders. There were three 
varieties of stockades: 

1. Those located on high ground, and which were naturally 
defended and needed only a double wall across the tongue of 
land to protect this. This is the simplest kind of a fort. Many 
of them have been seen and fully described in the northern 
part of Ohio.* Col. C Whittelsey has described some of these. 
They are situated at Conneaut, at Ashtabula, at Painesville, at 
Cleveland, and various places on the Cuyahoga River, near San- 
dusky, on the Sandusky River, and at many points along the 
valleys of these different streams which run into Lake Erie. We 
eall attention to these works, as they illustrate the number and 


*See Tract No. 41, Western Reserve and Northern Ohio Historical Society, Ancient 
Earthworks. See also, Ancient Earth-Forts of oe a yb Ohio, Cleveland: 
1871. See ae of Ashland county by Dr. A. H. See work on Mound-builders 
a I, T. M , and Aboriginal Monuments of Western New York, by E. G 

uier. 
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PLATE II._SIGNALLING WITH SMOKE. 
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situation of the works of the late Indians, and also show the 
difference between their works and those of the Mound-builders, 
It would seem that a perfect network of these defenses was 
spread over the northern part of the State. We give a cut of 
the fort at Newburgh, Ohio. See Fig. 3. This illustrates the 
style of fort. There are many such forts in Northern Ohio, 


It will be seen from these that the defense consisted mainly in 
the location. The walls were erected merely to supplement the 
natural defense which the rocky precipices and the isolated 
points of land would furnish. But with these inclosures there 
was also the combination of the outlook. Dr. Hill, of Ashland, 
O., has given this idea in his description of his works which are 
situated in Ashland county. He says, that here the forts are 
within sight of one another through the whole — of the 
river, those prominent _. 
parts, or tongues of; \ 
land,which would give 
distant views having 
been chosen for the SM, 
erection of forts. It Waa ¢ 
shouldbe saidthat this § 
part of Ohio abounds 
with prominent bluffs, 
whose precipitous 
heights furnish excel- 
lent defense. The Hu- 
ron Shale is here worn 
down by the action of 
water, leaving terraces projecting out in scalloped form and which 
make a series of level plattorms, while the circuitious valleys be- 
low make an open territory between them, and thus fortifications 
could be easily erected, and a complete system of signal stations 
be established along the river. 

2. Another type of stockade is common in the State of New 
York. It is also found in the northern part of Ohio, the for- 
tification at Conneaut being a good specimen. Here there are 
remains of stockades, the stockades having been placed on the 
summits of the hills where an extensive outlook could be had. 
These stockades may have so been connected that a complete 
system of signals could be conducted across the country, and 
natives defend one another by the combination of the outlook 
with the enclosure. These ancient stockades have been de- 
scribed by E. G. Squier, but the connection between them has 
not been traced. 

It is a fact, however, that this State was the seat of a great 
confederacy, that of the Iroquois, and this renders it probable 
that these prehistoric forts were connected by a signal system. 
It is known that the Iroquois had a complete military organiza- 














_ Fig. 3.—Stockade Fort in Northern Ohio. 
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tion; their central capital was at Onondaga, but there were trails 
running from this point throughout the whole State, and the 
villages were connected by the trails. It is known also that the 
Iroquois had stockades, and that they defended themselves 
against the whites by these fortifications. Some of the sites of 
the Iroquois forts have been identified. The boundaries of the 
different tribes are also known. Under such an organization 
the signal system would come into use, and we can imagine how 
completely the State was protected by the combined watchfulness 
of the people with the defenses offered by these stockade forts. 

There are descriptions of the defenses of the Iroquois which 
enable us to understand the military architecture of the prehis- 
toric races. We give a cut taken from the Documentary His- 
tory of New York, which illustrates the subject. It is a picture 
of a village of the Onondagas, attacked by Champlain in 1615. 
See Plate IV. “The village was enclosed by strong quadruple 
palisades of large timber, thirty feet high, interlocked the one 
with the other, with an interval of not more than a half of a foot 
between them, with galleries in the form of parapets, defended 
with double pieces of timber, proof against our arquebuses, and 
on one side they had a pond with a never-failing supply of water 
from which proceeds a number of gutters, which they had laid 
along the intermediate space, throwing the water without and 
rendering it effectual inside for the purpose of extinguishing fire.” 

The picture illustrates several points. (1) The villages were 
frequently surrounded by stockades, the houses within the en- 
closure being arranged in blocks. (2) The location of the en- 
closure was convenient to water, and attended with natural 
defenses. There is no evidence of the signal system in this case, 
and the use of water in the manner described is uncommon 
among the northern races, though in the southern states there 
are many cases where the villages were surrounded by artificial 
ditches and ponds of water. (3) The manner of constructing 
the wall which surrounded the defensive village enclosures. We 
call special attention to the elevated platform or parapet, as it 
may possibly help us to understand the manner in which the vil- 
lages of the Mound-builders were defended. If we substitute 
for this timber wall a solid earth work, making the top of the 
earth wall a platform or parapet, and place the barricade on the 
outside, we shall have a defense very similar to this of the Iro- 
quois. The combination of stockade with an earth wall would 
thus make an admirable defense for a village, and with much less 
expense of labor and time than if it were wholly of timber. 

In reference to this Rev. William Beauchamp advances the 
idea that the erection of earth-walls as parapets preceded this 
method of stockades with platforms, but that the latter was 
found to be the easier method, so the earlier mode was aban- 
doned. A view of one of these stockade forts is given by Sir 
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William Dawson in his work “Fossil Men.” He has.given a 

uotation from Cartier’s voyage, which describes this fort at 

ochelaga, and has given a cut of the fort as it existed. Ac- 
cording to the cut the walls of the fort were built of round 
trunks of trees, rather than of planks, but the town was a reg- 
ular circle, with the houses arranged around a square. “The 
city ot Hechelaga is round compassed about with timber, with 
three course of rampires, framed like a sharp spire or pyramid. 
It had but one gate or entry, which is shut with pikes, stakes 
and bars. Over it, and also in many places in the wall, there is 
a kind of gallery to run along and a Jadder to get up with, and 
all filled with stones and pebbles for the defense of it. There 
are in the town about fifty houses, at the utmost fifty paces lon 
and twelve or fifteen broad, built all of wood and covered wit 
bark. They have in the middle of their towns a large square 
place, being from side to side a good stone’s cast. They showed 
us the manner of their armor. They are made of cordes and 
wood finely wrought together.” The diameter of this enclosure 
is given as about 120 yards, and each side of the square in the 
center about thirty yards. It was situated at the base of Mt. 
Royal, on a terrace between two small streams. The opinion 
is expressed that it was intended to accommodate the whole 
population in times of danger. 


3. A third class of stockades is one which we are now to con- 
sider. It consisted in creating an enclosure capable of holding 
an extensive settlement, placing a heavy earth wall about the 
enclosure, and surmounting this by a palisade of timber. This 
was the common method among the Mound-builders of the 
ruder class, There are many such fortifications scattered over 
the Mississippi Valley. Some are situated in the prairie district, 
others in the forest region. Many such are found in New York, 
Michigan and Southern Ohio, but they should be distinguished 
from the regular Mound-builders’ forts. The peculiarity of this 
class of stockades was that they were very large. The area 
within them frequently amounted to thirty or forty acres, though 
twelve to fifteen acres would perhaps be the average. We may 
take the fortified hill near Granville, Ohio, as a good specimen 
of thisclass. It encloses the summit ofa high hill and embraces 
not far from eighteen acres, The embankment is carried around 
the hill and conforms generally to its shape. The ditch is on 
the outside of the wall, the earth having been thrown inward. 
There are no palisades on the summit, but the probabilities are 
that these surmounted the wall and have perished. Upon the 
highest part of the ground within the enclosure there is a small 
circle, two hundred feet in diameter, within which are two small 
mounds. Upon excavation, these mounds were found to contain 
altars. 


_ A fortification similar to this is described by Squier and Davis, 
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as existing near the sacred enclosure on the Scioto River. This 
also had a monnd in its center, and within the mound an altar. 
On this altar were discovered scme remarkable relics. The 
area of this was twenty-five acres. It is surrounded by a ditch, 
and has six gateways. The character of the work resembles 
that of an ordinary stockade fort. The only thing which would 
identify it as the work of the Ohio Mound-builders is its prox- 
imity to the sacred enclosure called Mound City and the fact 
that it contained a mound with a paved fire-bed and the remains 
of a sacrifice. The Granville works contained a very large 
mound in the exact center, and yet had all the characteristics of 
the common stockade. The discovery of the paved altar in the 
fort near Chillicothe has been interpreted by some as proving 
the identity of the Mound-builders of Ohio with the stockade- 
builders of New York, but in the absence of other proof we must 
consider it a mere conjecture. Stockade forts like these were 
very common throughout the Mississippi Valley, but they are 
generally ascribed to the later rather than to the earlier Mound- 
builders. The prevalence of stockade forts in the midst of the 
Ohio Mound-builders’ works only proves a succession of popu- 
lation, 

Descriptions of the stockade forts have been given by Squier 
and Davis. We would refer the reader to the work by these 
authors for more definite information. Nearly all of these 
have high mounds in the interior of the enclosure or in the 
vicinity, which vary from twelve to fifteen feet in height, and were 
probably used as lookouts. 


We give a copy of the plate (see Fig. 2) from the “Ancient 
Monuments,” which exhibits a section of six miles of the Great 
Miami Valley. No less than seven enclosures are in this space, 
the most of them forts. It will be noticed that, besides the square 
enclosure (C), there are three classes of stockades. 1. Those 
which have remarkable gateways (A). 2. Those which have 
double walls, ditches and lookout mounds (B). 3. Those which 
have single walls across a promontory (G). The forts which 
interest us are those with the remarkable gateways. Some of 
them are on the terraces near the river, several are upon the sum- 
mit of the bluff overlooking the terraces. In area they vary from 
eighteen to ninety-five acres. We shall describe at present only 
a few of these, the ones called stockades—these being the 
largest. The fort marked A will be described under the head of 
“Hill Forts”. It will be noticed that there are lookout mounds 
on all of the high hills; that the hill fort is isolated and well 
protected by walls on all sides; that the stockade forts are on 
lower ground than the hill forts, being situated on the terrace, 
near the river. We make a distinction between these forts, be- 
cause thcy seem to belong to different periods and were probably 
built by different classes or races of Mound-builders. We take 
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the one called the Colerain, six miles south of Hamilton. It 
encloses ninety-five acres. Its walls have an average height of 
nine feet. It commands a large peninsula, two miles in circum- 
ference, formed by a singular bend in the river. It is upon the 
terrace, which is thirty-five feet above the river. Some distance 
from the fort, and still further to the south, is a hill three hundred 
feet high, upon the top of which are two mounds measuring five 
and ten feet in height; they are composed of earth and stones 
considerably burned. There isa ditch on the outside of the wall. 
See Fig. 4. At one extremity of the works, the wall is looped, 
forming a bastion of singular shape. 


This fort is classed with the stockades. We elsewhere ascribe 
it to the serpent-worshipers, classing it with the old work at Fort 
Ancient and with the fort near Hamilton, and others. Our 
reasons for so classing it are as follows: 1. Its greatsize. Squier 
and Davis say that it is a work of the first magnitude and com- 
pare it to Clarke’s Fort, on the north fork of Paint Creek. 2. The 
unusual height of the walls—nine feet—would indicate that it 
was no ordinary stockade. 3. The peculiar shape of the gate- 
way. 4. The location of the fort. It is on the terrace over- 
looking the flood plain. It is not a hill fort, and hardly answers 
to the stockade fort. It seems to have been a village—perhaps 
a village of the serpent-worshiping Mound-builders. ° 


Two other forts, which we class among stockades, may be seen 
on this map. One is situated on the terrace near the river. It 
covers eighteen acres, and is surrounded by a double wall, with 
the-ditch on the inside. The peculiarity of this fort is that the 
inner wall and ditch pass over a large mound, which is denom- 
inated a lookout mound. 

The next fort in the series is situated on the Big Miami River, 
six miles south of Hamilton. It consists of a simple embank- 
ment of earth carried around the brow of a high, detached hill, 
overlooking a wide and beautiful section of the Miami Valley. 
The side of the hill on the north, towards the river, is very abrupt 
and rises to the height of one hundred and twenty feet above the 
valley, from which an extended view may be obtained. There 
are two mounds of earth placed near together, on the highest 
point within the enclosure, measuring ten feet in height. The 
area of this enclosure is twenty-seven acres. 

Two other enclosures containing single walls and single gate- 
ways are mentioned. One on Four-mile Creek contains twenty- 
five acres, and is situated on a promontory formed by a bend of 
the creek. The other is on Nine-mile Creek. Both of these 
have high mounds 1n the interior of the enclosure, varying from 
twelve to fifteen feet in height, which were probably used as sac- 
rificial or lookout mounds. 


Two other fortifications are mentioned by Squier and Davis, 
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situated on the Miami River, one of them two and a half miles 
above the town of Piqua. It occupiesa third terrace, which here 
forms a promontory. It contains about eighteen acres, and is 
surrounded by a wall composed mainly of stone. The other is 
on the bank of the Great Miami, three miles below Dayton. It 
resembles the one southwest ot Hamilton. The side of the 
hill towards the river is very steep, rising to the height of one 
hundred and sixty feet. At this point there is a mound, which 
commands a full view of the surrounding country for a long 
distance up and down the river. A terrace, apparently artificial, 
skirts the hill thirty feet below the embankment. The terrace 
may be natural, but it has all the regularity of a work, and may 
be compared to the work at Fort Ancient. ; 
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Fig. h.—The Works at Colerain, 


The next fort which we shall mention is also situated on the 
Miami. Fig. 5. It corresponds in all essential particulars with 
those already described, with the exception of the gateway. It 
occupies the summit of a promontory bordering the river, which 
upon three sides presents high and steep natural banks, rendered 
more secure tor purpose of defense by artificial embankments. 
The remaining side is defended by a wall and ditch, and it is 
from this side only that the work is easy of approach. The 
most interesting feature in connection with this work is the en- 
trance on the south. The ends ot the wall curve inwardly as 
they approach each other, upon a radius of seventy-five feet, 
forming a true circle, interrupted only by the gateways. Within 
the space thus formed is a small circle, one hundred feet in diam- 
eter; outside of which, and covering the gateway, is a mound 
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(e). forty feet in diameter and five feet high. The passage be- 
tween the mound and the embankment, and between the walls 
of the circles, is now about six feet wide. The gateway or 
opening (d) is twenty feet wide. This singular entrance, it will 
be remarked, strongly resembles the gateways belonging to a 
work to be described under the head of stone forts, although 
much more regular in its construction. The ditches (ff) which 
accompany the walls on the south subside into the ravines upon 
either side. These ravines are not far from sixty feet deep and 
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Fig. 5.— Works near Hamilton, Ohio. 


have precipitous sides. The area of the work is seventeen 
acres. The valley beyond the river is broad, and in it are 
many traces of remote population, of which this work was 
probably the fortress or place of last resort during turbulent 
periods. The gateway of this enclosure resembles serpents’ 
heads, and reminds one of the entrance to the lower enclosure 
of Fort Ancient. 

III. We now turn to the third method of defense. This con- 
sists in the selection of some “stronghold” of nature and there 
placing a fortification, walls ot earth being placed on the sum- 
mit of the precipice as a supplement to the natural defense, the 
whole designed to be a place of retreat in time of danger. To 
understand clearly the nature of the works, it should be remem- 
bered that the banks of the rivers are always steep, and where 
these are located they are invariably high. The edges of the 
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table lands bordering on the valleys are cut by a thousand ra- 
vines, presenting bluffs, high hills, steep and detached and iso- 
lated heights with steep sides, and cliffs which are precipitous 
and often absolutely inaccessible. The natural strength of such 

ositions certainly suggest them as the citadels of the people 
eto hostile neighbors or pressed by invaders. Accordingly 
we are not surprised to find these heights occupied by strong 
and complicated works, the design of which is no less indicated 
by their position than by their construction. 

Here let us say that these fortifications are to be distinguished 
from the walled towns or villages so common in certain parts of 
the country, especially in Southern Ohio. In reference to this 
we are to notice (1) that the fortifications are always placed on 
high and steep hills. Their walls always take the form of the 
outline of the hill, and hence are more or less irregular in shape, 
as they enclose the whole top of a hill and conform to the shape 
of the hill in contour. The walled villages are more regular. 
They are usually found on a level plain, one of the river benches 
or terraces, and have no natural barriers to prevent the regular- 
ity of their shape. The square and circle predominate, and are 
often found united in a seemingly arbitrary manner. (2.) In 
point of size, the fortifications vary greatly. Some of them 
contain only a few acres; others contain from one hundred to 
four hundred acres. The fortified villages are, however, quite 
uniform; the area varying from eighteen to fifty acres, but the 
majority containing about twenty-seven acres. (3.) The posi- 
tion of the ditch, whether inside or outside of the vallum or 
wall, is to be noticed. At one time it was thought that all 
works which had the ditch on the inside were sacred enclos- 
ures, while those which had the ditch outside were fortifications 
belonging to the Indians. There is, however, no uniformity. 
The material taken from the ditch was placed in the embank- 
ments, and in cases of fortifications on the hilltops it would be 
a matter of necessity that the ditch should be on the inside, the 
excavations’or pits from which the dirt was scraped being in 
the immediate vicinity of the wall. The forts are found on the 
tops of the highest hills. They were sometimes surrounded by 
stone walls and sometimes by earth embankments, according to 
the convenience or abundance of the material furnished by the 
locality. (4.) Mound-buiiders’ forts in Ohio were characterized 
by much engineering skill, and are distinguished from later 
Indian forts by this circumstance. Some ct the Mound-builders 
built their forts very large and placed elaborate and complicated 
walls at their gateways, exercising much military skill in erect- 
ing the walls and planning outworks which would furnish the 
best protection. Others erected only rude earth walls, took no 
pains with their gateways and exercised little skill in their con- 
struction. There are many such fortifications. 


This class of defenses we have called “hill forts.” This term we 
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PLATE V.—FORT HILL, IN HIGHLAND COUNTY, OHIO. 
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PLATE VI.-THE WORKS AT BOURNEVILLE, OHIO. 
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use for the sake of convenience, rather than for its accuracy. 
Nearly all the forts are situated upon hills, but the “hill forts” 
technically so called, are different trom the ordinary class. Their 
strength consists in the fact that the hill upon which they are 
placed is itself a stronghold. The artificial wall placed upon 
the hilltop is only supplementary to the defenses of nature. The 
>} “hill forts” so called are very common in Southern Ohio. They 
are found at the mouth of the Little Miami River, on Brush 
Creek, on Paint Creek and in many other localities, Some of 
the largest forts in the Mississippi Valley are included in this 
class. Descriptions of “hill forts’ have been given by Squier 
and Davis; we shall draw from them our information. 

1. The first fort which we shall describe is called Fort Hill. 
“Tt is situated in the southern part of Highland County, thirty 
miles from Chillicothe. The defensive works occupy the sum- 
mit of a hill five hundred feet above the bed of Brush Creek and 
eight hundred feet above the Ohio River. The hill stands iso- 
lated, and is a conspicuous object from every approach. Its sides 
are precipitous. The fort has an area of forty-eight acres. Run- 
ning along the edge of the hill is an embankment of mingled 
earth and stone, interrupted at intervals by gateways. The 
length of the wall is 8,224 feet—something over a mile and a 
, half. The ditch on the inside has an average width of fifty 
feet. The height of the wall, measuring from the bottom of the 
ditch, varies from six to ten feet, but rises in places to fifteen 
feet. There are thirty-three gateways, most of them not exceed- 
ing twenty feet in width. Considered in a military point of view 
the spot is well chosen and well guarded, and may be regarded 
as nearly impregnable and as a natural stronghold. It has few 
equals. The degree of skill displayed and the amount of labor 
expended in constructing its artificial defenses challenge our 
admiration and excite our surprise. The evidence of antiquity 
is worthy of more than a passing notice. The crumbling trunks 
of trees and the size of the trees which are still living would 
lead irresistibly to the conclusion that it has an antiquity of at 
least one thousand years.” Plate V. 


2. We turn to the works at Fort Ancient. This is a remarka- 
ble specimen of a “hill fort."* Here is an enclosure capable 
of holding an extensive settlement, the walls being nearly three 
miles and a half in extent, and the area of the enclosure being 
about one hundred acres. We see also an outwork, con- 
sisting of a covered way, which runs from the enclosure toward 
the east. This outwork is distinguished by one feature: At 
the end of the covered way is an observatory mound. The sup- 
position is that this observatory was the place where a watchman 
was stationed, but that the distance was so great that the com- 
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*The book on Fort Ancient by W. K. Moorehead is the best authority. 
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munication might be cut off, and that the parallel walls were con- 
structed so as to give protection to the sentinel and to keep up 
a communication. The country about the enclosure, especially 
that to the east, is open prairie and has no natural defense. This 
wall is 2,760 feet in length. The original height of this wall is 
not known, as cultivation of the soil has nearly obliterated it 
Two high mounds are found between the enclosure and the 
covered way, making a double opening to the enclosure, and, at. 
the same time, giving an outlook from this point. The enclos- 
ure itself is remarkably well adapted to the purpose of defense. 
See Fig. 6. 

(1) Its situation is to be first observed. It is on topofa promon- 
tory defended by two ravines, which sweep around it to either 
side, forming precipitous banks, in places 200 feet high. The 
ravines are occupied by small streams, with the Miami River 
close by, and below the works, on the west side. The hill upon 
which it is located is divided into two parts by a peninsular, its 
summit being two hundred and thirty feet above the level of the 
Little Miami. On the verge of the ravine the embankment is 
raised, and winds around the spurs and re-enters to pass the 
heads of gullies, and in several places it is carried down into 
ravines from fifty to one hundred feet deep. 


(2.) The Walls.—The fortification is a strong one. Where 
the work is most exposed to an enemy it is of the greatest solid- 
ity and strength. At the isthmus the walls are twenty feet high. 
Where the Chillicothe road enters from the west the walls are 
fourteen feet high and sixty feet base. There are over seventy 
gateways. These openings appear to have been originally ten 
to fifteen feet in width. It has been suggested that some of 
these gateways were once occupied by block houses or bastions. 
Although the wall is chiefly built of earth gathered from the 
adjacent surface and from the interior ditch, it is partially under- 
lined with stone. One of the most interesting facts is the differ- 
ent methods adopted for defending the more easy approaches. 
Here the wall is of ordinary height, but the ridge immediately 
outside is cut down several feet, so as to present a steep slope. 
This gives the appearance of a terrace a few feet below the wall, 
In reference to the terrace, there are important features, The 
isthmus just north of the so-called large mounds is undefended. 
This fact, as well as the difference in the constructlon of the 
walls of the different parts, has led certain persons to the con- 
clusion that there were two forts, oue called the “old” fort and 
the other the “new”, 

(3.) The Terraces.—One terrace is located in the wildest re- 
gion. It is situated in the southeast portion of the old fort. The 
terrace is covered with stone graves, the contents and construc- 
tion of which have been described by Mr. Warren K, Moore- 
head. At the southwest there are two large terraces, between 
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the top and bottom of the hill. These terraces are supposed by 
many to have been merely natural, but by Squier and Dayis, 
Moorehead and others they are thought to be artificial. It has 
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been suggested that they were designed as stations from which 
to annoy an enemy. Mr. Moorehead dwells upon the terraces 
of the region, maintaining that they are all artificial. He gives 
the entire length of these terraces as amounting to ten miles. 
They are from twenty to twenty-five feet wide, and run along the 
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hillsides with surprising regularity of height, and have the ap- 
pearance of structures designed for a purpose. 

(4.) The gateways of Fort Ancient are among its most import- 
ant features. There are seventy-four of these, and they differ 
greatly in their dimensions. Some of them are thirty feet wide 
at the top and ten feet at the base; others are twenty feet at the 
top and five feet at the base. The wall of either side is always 
sloping. In many places there are large quantities of stone at 
the ends of the walls. These stones lie in.a confused mass, but 
it is supposed that they were used as a wall to hold and strengthen 
the embankment. The position of the gateways is also to be 
noticed. It appears that some of them open out upon the ter- 
races; others open to the road leading down the hill, which is 
now occupied by the pike. One to the east opens out to the 
prairie region, but it is guarded by two conical mounds, and in- 
stead of furnishing a passage-way to the open country, only leads 
to the long, narrow covered way which extends from this point 
to the east. 

The Great Gateway.—The gateway is situated between the 

two forts. Here two mounds about twenty feet high and ten 
feet apart leave just space enough for a wagon to pass between 
them. At their base is a raised platform four feet in height. 
When examined it was found to contain many human bones, 
Outside of the gateway, in the space between the two forts, for a 
considerable distance, there is no embankment, the ravines here 
having a steep angle and coming very near together, so as to 
make a narrow passage way. All about this gateway are masses 
of stone, These must have been piled up in the form of a rude 
wall to strengthen the base of the embankment. Here the em- 
bankment is the steepest of the entire earth-work. The stones 
are on the outside of the wall . “From the great gateway the two 
walls which constitute the old fort greatly diverge. The wall 
running east swings around to the south; the other wall runs in 
a very irregular manner and is more tortuous than any other 
portion of the entire structure.” This is the place where we 
recognize the snake effigy, . 

Other gateways are found at intervals on the different sides of 
the fort. The supposition of Squier and Davis is that some of 
these were formerly occupied by bastions and block houses. The 
so-called east gateway is the one which forms the direct entrance. 
It is a remarkable feature of the fort. It consists of two large 
conical mounds, which seem to have been placed at the openings 
both as guards and as lookouts. The dimensions of these 
mounds is given as twelve feet in height and eighty feet in diam- 
eter. Between these two mounds is a pavement laid with lime- 
stone. The use of the pavement is conjectural. Some of the 
stones give evidence of having been subjected to the action of 
fire. The area of the pavement is said to be 130x500 feet. 
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(5.) The Covered Ways.—Running due northeast from these 
two mounds are two parallel walls or embankments, about a foot 
in height and twelve feet wide. They run fora distance of 2760 
feet and terminate by enclosing a small mound, about three feet 
high. They are 130 feet apart. A suggestion has been made 
in reference to these, that they were used as a race-ground, and 
that the wall at the end was the goal or turning point. Our 
conjecture is that the mound was a lookout station, and that the 
walls were designed to protect the sentinels and to keep open 
communication between the fort and signal station. 

(6) The Isthmus.—The division of the fort into two enclos- 
ures has been noticed, A peninsula joins the two forts. This 
has been called the “isthmus.” The isthmus, however, seems to 
be a sort of middle fort. Here we find crescent-shaped embank- 
ments on one side anda great gateway onthe other. “The space 
is well enclosed, and is one of the strongest positions of the en- 
tire fortification.” The crescent gateway, on account of its beauty 
and the curve of its walls, may be regarded as belonging to the 
new fort. The other so-called gateway may be regarded as be- 
longing to the old fort. Here the question of symbolism comes 
in. We have said that the walls of the old fort resemble two 
massive serpents, and that the mounds at the end, which consti- 
tute the sides of the gateway, represented the heads of the 
serpents. We now maintain that the crescents forming the 
gateway to the middle fort were also symbolic, and at the isth- 
mus we find the clue to the character of the builders of the two 
forts. There is a crescent-shaped embankment near the western 
opening to the new fort. This we also regard as symbolic. We 
conjecture that the new fort was erected by the sun-worshipers 
and the old fort by the serpent-worshipers.* 

(7.) In reference to the old enclosure, it appears almost certain 
that a large village once flourished within this fort. The wall is 
much more irregular than in the new fort. The terrace on the 
east side of the gateway has many stone graves. The stone 
graves are generally outside of the walls, “The terraces on the 
west side have scattered graves on them.” Large quantities of 
stone were placed over the graves, one hundred wagon-loads in 
one place and forty in another. In the river valley below Fort 
Ancient was a village site. Ash-heaps were discovered here, 
and also many relics of a rude population. Five feet of earth 
were above the lowest site of the village. Well preserved skele- 
tons have been found. “Three village periods have been recog- 
nized, and the mingling of two races seems to be indicated by 
the relics.” The new fort was evidently built by a people more 
advanced than those of the old fort. The walls are much more 
skillfully constructed, have more perpendicular sides, sharper 
angles, wider gateways, and give more evidence of workmanship. 





*Illustrations of the different parts of this fort are given by Mr. W. K. Moorehead 
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3. The fortified hill in Butler County is another specimen of a 
“Hill Fort”. This is situated on the west side of the Great 
Miami River, three iniles below the Hamilton. The hill is not 
far from two hundred feet high, surrounded on all points b 
deep ravines, presenting steep and almost inaccessible declivi- 
ties, skirting the brow of the hill and conforming to its outline. 
Its wall is ot mingled earth and stone, having an average height 
of five feet, by thirty-five feet base. The wall is interrupted by 
four gateways or passages, each twenty feet wide. They are 
protected by inner lines of embankments of a most singular and 
intricate description. 

The gateways in this fort are its distinguishing peculiarity. 
It will be noticed from the plate that they occur where the spurs 
of the hill are cut off by the wall or parapet and where the de- 
clivity is the least abrupt. Two of them have the inner walls 
arranged after the same manner, with re-entering angles, curved 
walls, narrow passage-ways, excavations in the passage-ways. 
It will be noticed also that there are stone mounds on the sum- 
mit of the hill near the gateways. 

This style of gateway has been ealled the Tiascalan, as it is 
common among the Tlascalans and the Aztecs. The ends of 
the wall overlap each other, in the torm of semi-circles having 
acommon center. The northern gateway is especially worth 
of notice. The principal approach is guarded by a mel, 
which was used perhaps as an alarm post. A crescent wall or 
embankment crosses the isthmus, leaving narrow passages be- 
tween its ends and the declivity. Next comes the principal 
wall of the enclosure. Within this are two crescent-shaped 
embankments, placed between two prolongations of the walls, 
making a series of defenses so complicated as to distract and 
bewilder the assailants. 

The stone mounds or beacons are to be noticed in this con- 
nection. These mounds are placed on the summit of the hill 
at the very entrance of the gateways. Similar stone mounds 
are found elsewhere, and they form a striking feature of the 
“ Hill Forts”. It is probable that they were used as beacons 
and that fires were lighted upon them. 

The height of the ground is also to be noticed. It gradually 
rises from the interior to the height of twenty-six feet above the 
base of the wall, and overlooks the entire adj acent country. In 
the vicinity ot this work are a number of others occupying the 
valley. The location of this fort will be seen by a study of the 
map of the works on the Great Miami. 

4. Another “ Hill Fort” that may be mentioned is represented 
on the same map. It is situated at the mouth of the Miarni, six 
miles from Hamilton. It occupies the summit of a steep, iso- 
lated hill, and consists of a wall composed of earth thrown from 
the interior. The three sides are as nearly perpendicular as 
they could be. The wall corresponds to the outline of the hill, 
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but it cuts off a spur, leaving a promontory outside the walls. 
On this promontory is a mound, corresponding in its purpose 
with that which gears the principal avenue in the fortified hill 
just described. ‘This fort was visited by Gen. Harrison and was 
regarded by him as admirably designed for defense, exhibiting 
extraording military skill and as a citadel to be compared to the 
Acropolis at Athens. 

5. T'wo “Hill Forts” remain to be described. One of these 
is situated on the Big Twin, near Farmersville. It has been de- 
scribed by Mr. S. H. Brinkley. Its form is an irregular triangle, 
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Fig. 7.—Farmersville Fort. 





two sides resting upon the margins of wide ravines, the third 
on the Big Twin. The wall extends along the edge of the 
ravine; it is five feet high and forty feet wide; is flanked by a 
ditch on the inside. The entire length is two hundred and sixty- 
seven feet. There are three enclosures within this fort; two in 
the shape of horse-shoes; the third is a small circle. One of 
the horse-shoe enclosures has a diameter of three hundred and 
eighty feet north and south, four hundred feet east and west. 
The diameter of the other is one hundred and eighty-five feet 
and one hundred in width. The circle is but twenty-five feet 
in diameter. It is placed at the entrance of tne larger enclosure, 
which is here forty feet wide. See Fig. 7. 


These remarkable enclosures have been excavated and found 
to contain fire-beds or hearths filled with charcoal and ashes. 
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The supposition is that these hearths marked the sites of lodges. 
The shape of the enclosure is remarkable. It reminds us of the 
horse-shoes at Portsmouth, Ohio. What is strange is that a 
stone object wrought out of dark shale, with an exact represen- 
tation of a horse-shoe upon it, was found in an adjacent field, 
The gateway to the horse-shoe enclosure is noticeable. It is 
an exact circle twenty-five feet in diameter. This circle was 
placed at the entrance of the enclosure, partially filling the 
space, the entire opening being forty feet; but the circle took 
a little more than twenty-five feet, leaving a space or passage 
way on either side of it. Mr. Brinkley’s idea is that the circle 
was the council house and that the horse-shoe enclosure was the 
place of residence. This is plausible, and yet it is the only en- 
closure of the kind which hasjbeen discovered. The other fort 
which Mr. Brinkley has described is also situated on the Big 
Twin, a tributary of the Great Miami. Its location is on a hill 
or bluff near Carlisle, so it has been called Carlisle Fort. See 
Fig. 8. The work comprises two distinct enclosures. The 
eastern division contains about nine acres, the western about six 
acres; the eastern division is protected by the precipitous bluffs 
which border upon the Big Twin, or rather which overlook the 
bottom lands or terrace of the Big Twin. On the north and 
south there are deep ravines, which protect it on those sides. 
The space between the two enclosures is made secure by a re- 
markable combination of walls in the form of a symetrical cres- 
cent, three successive lines stretching, in graceful bends, from 
one ravine to the other, leaving a space between of forty feet 
and sixty-five feet, measured at the middle point. The inner 
wall is continued along the crest of the ravine, and forms a cir- 
cumvallation for the fort. The length of the crescent-shaped 
wall is about four hundred and fifty feet; the height was origi- 
nally about five feet. The western enclosure is protected by a 
ravine which passes around three sides of it. On the summit, 
overlooking this, there is a circumvallation, which is about three 
hundred and fifty yards in length and encloses about six acres. 
At a point between the two forts there is a ravine which parti- 
ally separates them, but from which a spring flows into the 
bottom land. Above this ravine is a wall, which protects the 
western fort, and near the wall two circular enclosures, which 
seem to have formed guards to the gateway or entrance to the 
fort, though they may have had connection with the spring be- 
low. In the eastern division there was a stone enclosure, sev- 
enty-eight feet in length and forty-five feet in breadth, in the 
shape of a horse shoe, with a return at each corner, leaving an 
open space one-third of the width, fronting the east. The ob- 
ject of this horse-shoe enclosure is unknown. Mr. Brinkley 
thinks it was the foundation of a building, but of this there are 
no proofs. We would here call attention to the resemblance of 
Carlisle Fort to that at Fort Ancient. It is a double fort, the 
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two enclosures being separated by an isthmus, guarded by triple 
crescent-shaped walls. The entrance to this fort is by a path 
consisting of a most delightful promenade, which leads by an 
easy grade from the fort to the terrace. “The promenade is 
located on a ridge, but improved by the plastic hand of man.” 
This promenade is on the side which leads to the Big Twin. One 
remarkable feature of this gateway is that near it there was a 
signal station or 
lookout mound and | aeee 
not far from the ae 

mound a pavement 
or fire-bed, beneath 
which were traces 
of fire. 

This hearth or 
fire-bed is worthy 
ot notice. The evi- 
dence is that here, 
as at the Farmers- 
ville Fort, there 
were fire signals. 
The walls near the 
gateway show this 
as well as the pave- 
ment. Near the 
Big Twin works 
there was a trun- is ; 
cated mound thir- hy CARLISLE . RORTL wk 
toon Set Sa ane fie] AS. IT.APPEARED.IN. 1835 BY SHB \.N 
a pavement ninety r 
feet square. Near 
this pavement were 
ashpiles, which had 
been poured over 
the sides ot the cliff, 
until they had at- [Z 5 
tained a depth of ans Loam OREN Ee 
ten feet. The sym- SP Seta eae 
bolism connected with these forts is somewhat remarkable. 
Here we have the fire at one end of the fort and the water sup- 
ply at the other; the hearths or pavements connected with one 
and circles connected with the other. The horse-shoe symbol 
is contained in the shape of the bluff itself and in the stone en- 
closure on the summit of the bluff. 

IV. We now come to another class of strongholds, namely 
the “Stone Forts.” These forts resemble the cil Forts” and 
may, by some, be regarded as identical. We classify the 
stone forts separately. Our reasons for so doing are as fol- 
lows: (1) They seem to be more advanced in their style and 
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mode of construction. Wherever they are located they are 
always characterized by the same feature. They are generally 
situated on eminences, where there are rocky precipices. (2.) In 
several cases the precipices are veneered with artificial walls 
which make a barrier against the wash of streams and furnish 
a foundation to the walls above. (2.) The gateways of the stone 
forts are frequently quite elaborate. The wall is generally 
four or five feet high and varies from twenty to thirty feet wide 
at the base. It is sometimes laid up in regular order, making a 
smooth even front with sharp angles, but generally is merely in 
the form of an irregular pile of stone, and resembles an earth 
wall, except that the material is different. The question has 
arisen whether the wall was surmounted by a stockade; on this 
point there is uncertainty. The stone walls generally conform 
to the nature of the ground. Stones were employed because 
they could be readily procured, although the hammer had noth- 
ing to do with the preparation of the materials, yet there is 
evidence of great labor and the place of location is selected 
with a military eye.* 

The stone forts may properly be considered as belonging to 
the village Mound-builders, and perhaps were designed as es- 
pecial retreats for the villagers. It will be noticed, at least, that 
in Ohio this kind of fort is frequently situated in the midst of 
square enclosures, so giving evidence that they were built by 
the same people.t In the Miami Valley there is a square en- 
closure on the terrace, and the fort is on the hill near by. So 
with the fort at Bourneville. This is situated in the midst of the 
valley of Paint Creek, and was surrounded by enclosures, which 
we have imagined to be villages of the sun-worshipers. The 
same is true of the fort on Massie’s Creek, near the Big Miami 
River. The stone fort near Manchester, Tennessee, and that of 
Duck Creek, of the same state, may be regarded as specimens; 
yet these were located near the walled villages of the Stone- 
grave people and may have been built by that people. The 
same may be said of the stone fort ot Southern Indiana. This 
last fort was located on the Ohio, somewhat remote from the 
region of the “sacred enclosure,” so called, but there are on 
the White River many earth-works which resemble those on 
the Scioto, and so we place this stone fort among the works of 
the sun-worshipers. - 

The subject of symbolism comes in here. It is to be noticed 
that two of the forts—Bourneville and Massie’s Creek, in South- 
ern Ohio—have walls in the shape of crescents, with mounds 
between the walls. Our conjecture is that these were designed 
as symbols. This last fort is beautifully situated on a hill-top, but 
is attended with a large square enclosure situated in the valley. 
The fort has a series of gateways guarded by conical mounds, 





*Haywood’s Tennessee. 
+See map of Miami Valley; also of Paint Creek and the Scioto. 
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and an outer wall, divided into four sections, in the shape of 
crescents. See Fig. 9. The enclosure fis nearly square, and 
is attended with several earth embankments, which are also in 
the shape of crescents. The impression gained is that Lere 
was a settlement of sun-worshipers. 

The difference in the symbolism of the forts is to be noticed 
in this connection. The Hill Forts, if they contain any symbol- 
“he ism, contain that of serpent-worship; but the Stone Forts illus- 
trate the symbolism of the sun-worshipers. The Hill Forts 
were generally located in a wild or rough hill country—a coun- 
try which was probably occupied by hunters. The Stone Forts 
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No. 9—Stone Fort on Massie’s Creek. 


were generally located in regions favorable for agriculture and 
x are surrounded by evidences of a numerous population; a pop- 
y i ulation which was given to agriculture. With these conjectures 
we proceed to a description of the specific forts. 

1. One of the best specimens of the stone forts is at Bourne- 
ville. See Plate VI. The description of this is given by Squier 
and Davis. It occupies the summit of a lofty, detached hill 
twelve miles west of Chillicothe. The hill is not far from forty 
feet in height. It is remarkable for the abruptness of its sides, 
It projects midway into the broad valley of Paint Creek, and is 
a conspicuous object from every point of view. The defenses 
consist of a wall of stone, which is carried around the hill a 
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little below the brow, cutting off the spurs, but extending across 
the neck that connects the hill with the range beyond. The 
wall is a rude one, giving little evidence that the stones were 
placed upon one another so as to present vertical faces, though 
at a few points the arrangement lends to the belief that the wall 
may have been regularly faced on the exterior. Upon the west- 
ern side, or steepest face of the hill, the stones are placed so as to 
resemble a protection wall. They were probably so placed to 
prevent the creek from washing away the hill and undermining 
the fort. Upon the eastern face, where the declivity is least 
abrupt, the wall is heavy and resembles a stone heap of fifteen 
or twenty feet base and four feet high. Where it crosses the 
isthmus it is heaviest. ‘The isthmus is seven hundred feet wide. 
Here the wall has three gateways. 

The gateways are formed by curving inward the ends of the 
wall for forty or fifty feet, leaving narrow passages not exceed- 
ing eight feet in width. At other points where there are jutting 
ridges are similar gateways, though at one point a gateway 
seems to have been for some reason closed up. Atthe gateways 
the amount of stone is more than quadruple the quantity at 
other points, constituting broad, mound-shaped heaps. 

These stone mounds exhibit the marks of intense heat, which 
has vitrified the surfaces of the stones and fused them together. 
Strong traces of fire are visible at other places on the wall, par- 
ticularly at F, the point commanding the broadest extent of 
country. Here are two or three small stone mounds that seem 
burned throughout. Nothing is more certain than that power- 
ful fires have been maintained for considerable periods at num- 
erous points on the hill. There are several depressions or 
reservoirs, one of which covers about two acres and furnishes 
a supply of water estimated as adequate to the wants of a thou- 
sand head of cattle. The area enclosed within this fort is some- 
thing over one hundred and forty acres, and the line of wall 
measures upwards of two and a quarter miles. Most of the 
wall and a large portion of the area was covered with a heavy 
primitive forest. Trees of the largest size grew on the line, 
twisting the roots among the stones, The stones were of all 
sizes, and were abundant enough to have formed walls eight 
feet thick. In the magnitude of the area enclosed, this work 
exceeds any hill-work now known in the country, although less 
in length than that of Fort Ancient. It evinces great labor and 
bears the impress of a numerous people. The valley in which 
it is situated was a favorite one with the race of Mound-builders, 
and ng hill overlooks a number of extensive groups of ancient 
works. 

2. The stone fortifications in Clark County, Ind. This is a 
very interesting fort, situated at the mouth of Fourteen-mile 
Creek, on the Ohio River, at the point of an elevated, narrow 
ridge, which faces the river on one side and the creek on the 
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other. This fort presents many new and strange features, 
The ridge is pear-shaped, with a narrow point to the north, the 
broad part toward the river. It is two hundred and eighty feet 
above the level of the Ohio, though at the south end there is a 
terrace which is sixty feet above the river. Along the greater 
part of the river front there is an-abrupt escarpment of rock, 
too steep to be scaled, and a similar barrier on the side facing 
the creek. This natural wall is supplemented on the north side 
by an artificial stone wall made by piling up loose stone without 
mortar. It is about one hundred and fifty feet long. It is built 
along the slope of the hill and had an elevation of about seventy- 
five teet above its base, the upper ten feet being vertical. The 
inside of the wall is protected by a ditch. ‘The ridge on the 
south and southwest sides, or the broad end of the pear, is also 
protected by an artificial wall, built in the same way, but not 
more than ten feet high. The elevation ot the side wall above 
the creek bottom is eighty feet. This artificial wall is supple- 
mented by a string of mounds which abut against the wall on 
the inside, but which rise to the height of the wall throughout 
its entire length. Within the fort there is a ditch twenty feet 
wide and four feet deep, which separates the mounds from the 
enclosure, or rather from the ridge, on the summit of which the 
tort was supposed to be. The top of the enclosed ridge em- 
braced ten or twelve acres. There are as many as five mounds 
that can be recognized on the flat surface. One near the nar- 
rowest part (the stem of the pear) was so situated as to command 
an extensive view up and down the Ohio River, as well as an 
unobstructed view across the river and a creek, both east and 
west. It is designated as Lookout mound. 

The locality afforded many natural advantages for a fort or 
stronghold. Much skill was displayed in rendering its defense 
as perfect as possible at all points. One feature about the fort 
is unique. The wall is made up both of stone and earth, the 
stone forming a shield to the earth wall, part way up on the 
inside, and completely to the sunfmit on the outside, the two 
together forming an elevated platform which overlooked the 
steep bank below, and offered an excellent opportunity for de- 
tense. The wall, and accompanying mound or earth-work, is 
situated below the summit_of the ridge on an escarpment of 
rock, with a ditch on the inside, so that there was a double de- 
fense, the wall itself serving as an outwork, and the sides of 
the ridge inside forming a second barrier fordefense. Prof. Cox 
says of this fort: “In the natural advantages of the location and 
in the execution of the bold plans conceived by the engineers 
of a primitive people, this fortification surpasses any which has 

et been found in the State. The walls around the enclosure, 
which fill up the protected spaces, are generally ten feet high, 
but at a naturally weak point on the northwest part the gap 
was closed by a wall that from the outer case to the top was 
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seventy-five feet high. From the summit of the ridge, which is 
two hundred and fitty feet above the river, one can look over the 
beautiful scenery for a stretch of eight or ten miles up or down 
the Ohio River.” 

(3.) Prof. Cox speaks of a second fort or enclosure, on the 
spur of a ridge skirting Big-Creek, in Jefferson County. “The 
ridge is protected on the north and south by a natural cliff, 
sixty-five to eighty feet high. Across the narrow neck of the 
spur of the ridge were two artificial stone walls, one seventy- 
five feet long and twelve teet wide, and the other four hundred 
and twenty-five feet long, leaving an enclosure between the 
walls of twelve acres. ‘The site of this ancient dwelling-place, 
like all others visited, affords an extended view tor many miles 
over the country, north, east and south.” ‘Three stone mounds 
formerly could be seen, near this fort, upon level ground. One 
of them is cailed the egg mound, on account of its shape. “Stone 
was hauled from these mounds for building foundations, fire- 
places and chimneys for all the houses for miles around.” “From 
the great fortified town at the mouth of Fourteen-mile Creek 
to the fortification at Big Creek, a distance of about thirty miles, 
there appeared to be a line of antiquities, that mark the dwell- 
ing-places of intermediate colonies; and these, when pushed to 
extremes by an invading foe, may have sought protection in the 
strongholds at either end of the line.”* 

V. A fifth mode of defense is the one to which we now tall 
attention. It consists in the system of “walled towns” or villages. 

We call them, for the sake of convenience, “walled towns”. 
This is a significant term. It reminds us of the “walled towns” 
of the ancient and medizval times, and suggests the idea that 
these may have been the outgrowth of such villages as pre- 
vailed in prehistoric times. e are to notice their peculiarities. 
Their peculiarities were: (1.) The villages were surrounded 
by walls, but were permanent residences. (2.) The villages were 
surrounded by ditches, sometimes upon the outside of the wall 
and sometimes on the inside. (3.) The majority of these walled 
villages had some high pyramid or domiciliary mound, which 
answered in a rude way tothetemples. (4.) There wasalways 
a lookout mound in connection with the walled village, which 
served the same purpose asa tower. (5.) In many of the walled 
villages the domiciliary mound was located in the midst of the 
lodge circles, the arrangement of the lodges being around a 
square, the chiet’s house being in thesquare. (5.) Burial mounds 
are frequently found in these villages. ‘These contain the great- 
est store of relics, giving the idea that care for the property as 
well as for the remains of the dead, was one element of village 
life. Let us consider the different classes: 

Among the hunter tribes the walled village embodied it- 








*See Geological Report for 1874, p. 36. 
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self in the stockade, a single enclosure constituting the defense. 
Among the sun-worshipers the walled villages contained three 
enclosures, though the object of these enclosures is now un- 
known. . Some have accounted for these enclosures by imagin- 
ing that the square was designed for the residence of the chiefs,’ 
corresponding to the public square of the southern Indians. The 
larger circle was the residence ot the people, and included the 
corn-fields and kitchen gardens, while the small circle was the 
residence of the priest or medicine man. Among the stone grave 
people the walled village consisted of a wall, without bastions, 
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Fig. 10..—A Mandan Fort. 


surrounding the village in the form of a semi-circle. Within this 
wall is found a series of earth-works—pyramids, cones, burial 
mounds, etc. These are very common in Tennessee. They 
may be called the mountain villages, or their builders may 
be called the mountain mound-builders. We give this name to 
them, not because they are on the mountains but because they 
are in a mountainous region, the Appalachian range being 
the only mountains in the Mississippi valley, or in other words, 
the only mountains in the Mound-builders’ territory. 

Another class of walled villages is the one found in Arkan- 
sas, among the cypress swamps. It consists of a square enclos- 
ure with an earth wall on all sides, the enclosure being filled 
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with lodge circles arranged in rows around an open square. In 
these villages there are large domiciliary mounds in the shape 
of pyramids, and many comical mounds. There is a resem- 
blance between these villages and those of Tennessee; the 
-shape of the enclosure is the main point of difference. A spec- 
imen of the fourth class of walled villages is found at Savannah, 
Tennessee. This is a square shaped enclosure. A peculiarity 
of it is the wall is built with bastions or redoubts resembling 
those of modern forts. 

We will illustrate the subject by specimens of walled villages. 
(1.) The first is one common among the Indians, such as the 
Mandans. This consisted in a mere group of lodges arranged 
around a square. Some of the Mandan villages seem to have 
had walls with bastions. See Fig. 10. This reminds us of the 
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Fig. 11.—Walled Town on the Big Harpeth. 


ancient village called Aztalan, in Wisconsin, which also had 
bastions and outworks. (2.) The villages found in the State of 
Tennessee. Mr. Jones says, “On the southwestern side of the 
Big Harpeth River, about two and a half miles from Frank- 
lin, Tennessee, is an earth-work which encloses about thirty- 
two acres of land. See Fig. 11. It is in the form of a 
crescent, which is 3,800 feet in length, situated on a perpendic- 
ular bluff forty feet above the waters edge. It was admirably 
chosen for defense. Within the earth-works are nine mounds, 
the largest, marked A, resembles a parallelogram two hundred 
and thirty feet in length, ten feet in breadth and sixteen feet in 
height. The remaining mounds vary from one hundred to 
twenty-five feet in diameter and one to four feet in height,” 
The large oblong mound contained an altar with ashes and 
charcoal resting on it; this is near the original surface of the 
earth, and the mound seemed to have been erected upon the 
altar. Four mounds, marked B,C, D and F, also contained evi- 
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dence of hot fires in a red burnt stratum resembling brick in . 
hardness.* The fort represented in the cut Fig. 11+ is also situ- 
ated on the Big Harpeth, about six miles trom Franklin. This 
fort contains twelve acres. It has a crescent-shaped wall sur- 
rounding it, 2470 feet in a There are two pyramids at 
one side of the enclosure. One of them (A) is sixty-five by 
one hundred and twelve feet at the base and eleven feet high; 
the other (B) is sixty by seventy feet at the base and nine feet 
high. This enclosure contains a large number of stone graves, 
arranged in rows at either side of the village. The probability 
is that the lodge sites of ‘he villagers were contained within 
this fort and that the pyramids marked the sites of the houses 
ot the chiefs, the burial place being also inside of the enclosure. 


A village fort in the form of a circular enclosure has been 
described by Mr. Gates P. Thruston, as situated on the West 
Harpeth, about three miles from Oldtown. It is one thousand 
nine hundred and seventy feet in circumference, and contains 
about seven acres. The main pyramidal mound is one hundred 
and ten feet in diameter at the base and thirty-five feet at the 
summit. Its height is but nine feet. Dr. Jones says that “for- 
tifications several miles in extent, inclosing two systems of 
mounds and numerous stone graves, lie along the Big Harpeth 
River, about sixteen miles below Oldtown.” Within these abor- 
iginal works, enclosing the sites of two ancient cities (villages), 
are found three pyramidal mounds about fifty feet in elevation, 
each one containing about one acre on its summit. 


On the east side of the Tennessee River is the ancient work 
which has been described under the head of “The Civilization 
of the Mound-builders.” This is more properly a bastioned fort 
rather than a walled village, and yet it contains many signs of 
permanent habitation. The main line measures, north and south, 
13<0 yards. There are the remains of redoubts at intervals of 
eighty yards. There are some sixteen mounds in this enclosure, 
the largest of which is thirty feet high and has a level platform 
at the top. It commands a central position and overlooks the 
entire works. The other mounds of the group range from 
twelve feet in height down to small elevations. The central 
mound was excavated by Mr. J. Parish Stelle, but proved to be 
a domiciliary mound, with no re.caifis except a crescent-shaped 
hearth near the surface. A furnace mound found in the excav- 
ation was, however, more curious, as it was full of the traces of 
fire and many burned and charred logs. 


A similar class of walled villages is the one which is found in 
the midst of the cypress swamps of Southern Missouri and 
Northern Arkansas. These swamps are very extensive, ranging 





*The cut illustrative of this fort may be found in the paper on “Migrations,” Fig. 7. 
+The cut (Fig. 11) on the preceding page is illustrative of the fort described on this 
. - 
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from ten to twenty miles in width and twenty to forty in length. 
They all sustain a heavy growth of cypress, and so are called 
“cypries.” Between these swamps are sandy ridges, thirty to forty 
miles in length and three to ten in width, leaving an elevation 
above the swamps of fifteen or twenty feet. Between these ridges 
are others which are quite narrow and low, scarcely three feet 
above the high water mark, with arroyos or low bottoms cross- 
ing them at intervals. It is supposed that during the time of 
the Mound-builders the present swamps were open water-courses, 
as all of their principal works were found on the ridges—never 
in the arroyos. The region is in great contrast with that in 
which the mountain villages were located, and yet the villages 
were very similar. 

We now take a few specimens of swamp settlements as they 
have been described. 

(1) The settlement called by Prof. W. B. Potter, the “Sandy 
Woods Settlement”. That part of the ridge on which the village 
is located is somewhat isolated, and is nearly half a mile long 
by an eighth of a mile wide. The wall is at present two hun- 
dred and twelve feet high and seven feet wide; the ditch outside 
is one and one-half to three feet deep, by seven feet wide. A 
group of nine mounds and a large number of circular depres- 
sions, forming three sides of a parallelogram, characterize the 
settlement. The principal mound is rectangular, is sixteen feet 
high, and has a base of one hundred and twenty by two hundred 
and fifty feet; summit, one hundred and fifty-four by one hun- 
dred and ten feet. Next in size is the flat top conical mound, 
marked B. This is one hundred feet in diameter and is twenty 
feet high. Another mound, marked C, is one hundred feet in 
diameter and four feet high. The two mounds marked H, are 
the most interesting, as they are burial mounds, These con- 
tained a large number of skeletons and one thousand specimens 
of pottery. The skulls and large bones were well preserved. 
The lodge circles within these settlements are very numerous ; 
many of them contained hearths. See Fig.12. The open space 
in the center of the village was occupied by the burial mounds and 
the domicliary mounds. 

(2) The second village which we shall describe is near New 
Madrid. Here the ridge rises about twenty-two feet above the 
water. A wall around the settlement is on the edge of the ridge, 
but the most prominent mound is on the edge of the bluff. It 
is eleven feet high, seventy by one hundred feet in diameter. 
The burial mound, seven and one half feet high, contained skele- 
tons in layers. The layers were drawn in near the center as the 
mound arose. At the top they were found lying six layers deep. 
In another mound a hearth was exposed twelve feet square. 

(3) Another village near “Mound Church” is called “Mound 
Group”. It stands on the edge of the bluff, fifteen feet above the 
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water. There are two walls about four feet high. The oval 
space has the great mound near its center. This mound is, like 
the space, oval in shape; has a diameter of two hundred and 
seventy’ feet by one hundred and forty to two hundred and 
eleven feet, height twenty-one feet. 

(4) The settlement seventeen miles north of New Madrid is 
the best preserved of them all. The open space is elliptical. 
The large mound in the center is also elliptical; has a base of 
two hundred and thirty feet long and from one hundred and fif- 
teen to one hundred and thirty feet wide. The mound opposite 
is eleven feet high and one hundred feet in diameter, These two 
mounds correspond to one another in position, and probably 
mark the site of the ruling classes, the- one having been occu- 
pied by the chief and his family and the other by the priest or 
medicine man, or by the assembly, so resembling the rotundas 
and public squares, common among southern Mound-builders. 


The peculiarities we recognize as common to these walled vil- 
lages are as follows: 

(1.) The villages all contain a large number of hut rings, also 
burial mounds and lookout mounds, and generally one or two 
large pyramidal mounds, These features are found in the Ten- 
nessee villages, though the hut rings are not so plain as in the 
Arkansas villages. The differencce between them is that the 
Tennessee mounds contain stone graves, while the mounds in 
Arkansas contain large quantities of pottery, but no stone cists. 


(2.) The arrangement of the villages. The settlement is gen- 
erally on the edge of the swamp, and covers an area from two 
hundred to four hundred feet in width and from six hundred to 
eight hundred feet in length, filled with lodge circles or hut rings, 
burial mounds and domiciliary mounds. The lodges are gener- 
ally in rows, each hut ring being of the same size. The average 
depth of the depressions is about two feet, the diameter thirty 
feet; the centers are from fifty to sixty-five feet apart. In the 
hut rings hearths of burnt clay are found at a depth of about 
fifteen inches, having a diameter of two to three feet. 

(3.) The open space, in which there are no lodge circles, is 
always found in the center of the village. This space is some- 
times elliptical and sometimes square. This answers to the 
public square of the Cherokees; and conveys the idea that the 
walled villages of the southern tribes were all alike. 

(4.) There was always a pyramidal mound in the public square. 
This was probably the chief’s residence. This mound is higher 
than all others, and overlooks the entire settlement, the top be- 
ing frequently sixteen feet to twenty feet above the level. The 
size varies; in one case it is 120x250 feet, with a summit of 
154x110 feet; in another ease 210x270 feet at the base and 110 
x165 at the summit. There are sometimes two mounds, one 
rectangular in shape and the other oval. In a few cases the 
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rectangular mound is surrounded by a series of conical mounds, 
The burial mounds are within the confines of these settlements. 
These vary in height from four feet to seven and a half, and from 
forty to one hundred and twenty feet in diameter. They contain 
many specimens of pottery, a large number of human bodies. 
The bodies are sometimes in layers—the lower about one foot 
below the surface of the ground and the other within a foot of 
the summit of the mound, with six inches of dry earth between 
them. Near the heads, pottery flasks and bottles are tound, and 
near the middle of the skeleton bowls and flat dishes. The num- 
ber of bodies varies ; sometimes as high as one hundred or two 
hundred are found in a single mound. From eight hundred to 
a thousend specimens have also been found in a single mound. 

(5) The relics of the Mound-builders’ handiwork found in 
these settlements are articles for household use or ornament and 
agricultural tools, with a noticeable absence of the implements 
of war or the chase. Pottery occurs in the greatest abundance, 
and always in the burial mounds. Beautiful specimens of spades 
and hoes, of white and yellow chert, well polished, showing the 
effects of use, are obtained from the open fields. Several en- 
graved shells, one of them bearing the figure of a spider, the 
others of human figures, have been found. 

(6) The ditch accompanying the villages is generally on the 
outside. It was probably use for conveying water around the 
settlement, as well as for defense. This feature reminds us of 
the fish preserves, and wide ditches which surround the groups 
of pyramids in the Gulf States. The villages were, however, 
defended by walls which were thrown up inside of the ditches. 
In this respect they differ from those of the Gulf States. The 
walled villages were evidently erected by an agricultural people 
—those in Ohio by sun-worshipers, and those in Tennessee and 
Arkansas by pottery makers. The Pyramid-builders do not 
seem to have built such walled villages, but depended upon 
pyramids for defense. 

The picture presented is that of the village community as 
it existed in prehistoric times, in America, and it forms a fitting 
close to the article upon the Mound-builders’ defenses. We have 
seen that there were five different methods of defense: First, 
the Signal Station; sccond, the Stockade Fort; third, the Hill 
Fort; fourth, the Stone Fort; fifth, the Village Fort. The village 
fort is, however, the most interesting of all, 
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COMPARATIVE ART.* 
THE HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF ART. 


Of the many problems in the history of art, none are so varied, 
so complex, or so interesting as those concerning its origin. It 
is a significant and important fact that the art which we know to 
be historically the most ancient, and to the remains of which we 
can either assign a definite date or give an age that is approxi- 
mately correct, does not exhibit any elements of the beginning 
of a great intellectual movement, but on the contrary is so well 
developed, so highly finished, and so admirably executed as to 
render it impossible for us to obtain any idea of its primitive 
phases. Old as is the art of ancient Egypt, it throws no light 
on the question of its origin and its earliest stages are appar- 
ently as well developed as any portion of its growth. 

The art of Assyria presents an identical problem. Possessed 
of many forms in common with that of Egypt, following it in 
many general characteristics, it is itself distinct, and can in no 
sense be considered another form of it. When placed in com- 
parison with Egyptian art it suffers by the contrast. Much of 
the older art shows an intellectuality and earnestness, a reality 
and power, that is wanting in Assyrian productions, The great 
winged bulls and lions may be not unfavorably compared with 
the most stately sphynxes of Egypt, but with this exception the 
superiority of Egyptian art is very pronounced. Yet, apart from 
this, it is doubtful if Assyrian art had an Egyptian origin. The 
difference in methods, in styles, in expression, in subjects, were 
too great for the one to be the outcome of the other. Assyrian 
art followed Egyptian in many respects; the lower parts of the 
walls were decorated with figures and scenes in low relief, much 
after the manner of the sculptures which covered the walls of 
Egyptian structures. In the latter, however, the entire surface 
was covered, and the whole was colored in the most brilliant 
manner. In the former the sculptures were confined to the 
lower part of the walls, and the upper part was occupied by a 
series of pictures in enameled brick, an invention of the Assyr- 
ians, and a form of art which they carried to a high degree of 
perfection, Differences in material and the substances offered 
for artistic treatment had much to do with this. The valley of 
the Nile abounded with excellent and easily obtained stone, which 
formed an admirable substance for the builder and the artist. 
The valley of the Euphrates, however, was well nigh devoid of 
this useful article, and the builder was forced to place his chief 
dependence on clay and brick. It is, therefore, quite impossible 
to expect the technical methods of the one art to be followed by 
the other. Egyptian art frequently reached points of inspiration 
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and its products are often worthy of comparison with the best of 
Greek art. The famous wooden statuette called the Sheikh-el- 
Beled, popularly known as the “Wooden Man of Boulak,” which 
dates from the time of Cheops, is a remarkable piece of por- 
traiture, and is admirably.modeled. Many other portrait statues 
from the earliest dynasties, and later ones as well, exhibit a care- 
ful attention to individual characteristics, and show remarkable 
proficiency on the part of the artist. The wonderful portrait of 
Seti I. at Abydos, though in pure Egyptian style, with the usual 
sharp lines and angles, and in very low relief, is, in its way, as 
fine as any statue of antiquity. Assyrian art offers nothing at 
all comparable to such works as these. Portraiture may, indeed, 
have been practiced, but certainly not to the extent it was in 
Egypt. The refinement and finish that was characteristic of the 
larger part of Egyptian art is seldom to be seen in Assyrian, 
though the relief of the sculptured slabs is higher. 


The Egyptian artist depicted the human figure both clothed 
and nude, with transparent garments and with richly colored 
robes. The Assyrian never employed the nude figure,-but, on 
the contrary, the person was enveloped in a long close robe that 
fell almost to the ground, entirely hiding the outline of the body. 
Whatever may have been the idea which induced this usage, its 
results on the progress of art were unfortunate. The artist was 
unable to familiarize himself with the anatomy of the body, and 
in this respect was far behind the Egyptian. It is to be regretted 
that the Assyrians were prejudiced against the exposure of the 
person, since their representations of animals, both in a wild and 
domesticated state, show great freedom of execution and unriv- 
alled truthfulness of expression. 

The two civilizations were different in every respect, and it 
is only natural that their art forms should vary as much as their 
political and religious ideas or the natural resources of the re- 
gions they inhabited. The singular thing is, however, not that 
their development should differ, not that they should have forms 
of their own, but that, go back as far as we may, we fail to find 
a connecting link between them. There are instances where the 
art of one has influenced the art of the other, and there are not 
a few close parallelisms between them, but no indication of an 
organic or common union has yet been discovered. The re- 
mains of Assyrian art, however, are so vast and have been 
comparatively so little explored that at some future day material 
may be gathered which will throw some light on the historical 
origin of art. So far as our present knowledge of the history of 
art extends, it resembles a river having its source in two distinct 
regions. The most ancient forms are to be found in Egypt and 
Assyria. Each pursued a method of its own, and each exercised 
a powerful and weighty influence on the subsequent development 
of art. At no other period of history have we the spectacle of 
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two such independent forms of art. All later styles are but 
parts of one great movement. 


Left alone, the art of Egypt and Assyria would have stagnated, 
and sufféred the decadence which any intellectual movement 
undergoes when it fails to receive fresh and invigorating material. 
Egyptian art was held in bondage by the priesthood, and indef- 
inite expansion was impossible. In Assyria, the unsettled state 
of the country, the constant wars, the rapid succession of rulers, 
all of whom sought only to immortalize their own name and 
perpetuate their own achievements, without regard to their pre- 
decessors or their work, rendered the position of art much less 
certain than in Egypt. Art could never flourish indefinitely 
under such conditions, while the peculiarly unprogressive quality 
of the oriental mind, whereby the same methods and the same 
ideas are maintained intact for centuries, operated still further to 
retard evolution. The infusion of new blood, the interchange 
. of new ideas, and becoming acquainted with other forms of cul- 
ture, were necessary to the progress of art. Yet even with the 
intercourse between Egypt and Assyria which sprung up in the 
course of time, and was hastened and perhaps strengthened 
by war and conquest, it cannot be said that the art of either 
gained much from the other. The field of each was too distinct, 
the place occupied by each too marked, the hold that each had 
on its own people too strong for any great change to take place. 
Possibly, had the contact of the two people been of longer du- 
ration, and had their intercourse been exclusive for a great length 
of time, a more pronounced influence might have been mani- 
fested. But intercourse with other people on the Mediterranean 
speedily followed contact with each other, and each became 
familiar with varied forms of art, so that what developments ap- 
pear to belong to the later forms of art are to be attributed to 
many different sources and cannot be traced to one head. 


The art of Egypt and Assyria was not destined to improve or 
develop under the influence of intercourse with other people, 
Their forms were peculiarly their own, they so thoroughly ex- 
pressed the civilization and the ideas of their respective nations 
that the engrafting upon them of any foreign element must have 
been attended with a retrogression rather than a progression. 
Thus it is that the later forms of Egyptian art, what may perhaps 
be termed the renaissance, are utterly out of keeping with the 
spirit of the old forms, and rank among its most debased and 
unsatisfactory phases. This condition of things is of importance 
as showing the unique position occupied by Egpyt and Assyria 
in the general history of art development. 

Whatever may have been the limitations of the art of Egpyt 
and Assyria, however narrow may have been the lines in which 
they developed, it is at least certain that they embraced a vast 
amount of material capable of being transformed by the genius 
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of other people. In other words, Egyptian and Assyrian art con- 
tained elements, suggestions, ideas, forms, methods which were 
of infinite value to people who were but beginning to practise 
art, and who were not hampered by the artificial conditions under 
which these forms had originated. It is this which determines 
the true value of Egypt and Assyria in art history, and it is this 
which enables us to estimate their true value in the working out 
of this remarkable development of the human mind. 

Ancient art culminated in the Greek. However distinct any 
earlier form may have been, however independent its develop- 
ment, it was at the most but a single stage in the series that 
ended with the Greek. This is due to the people who occupied 
Asia Minor and the regions lying between Egypt and Greece, 
especially the Phoenicians, who by their constant and extensive 
intércourse with the coasts of the Mediterranean, carried the tra- 
ditions of both Egypt and Assyria to the most distant known 
parts of the earth. Phoenician art is neither so interesting nor 
so extensive as that of Egypt or Assyria, but it is of value fora 
cotrect understanding of the development of the subject, as it 
shows in the most conclusive manner the intermixture of all the 
art forms of the ancient world, and is, in fact, the connecting 
link between the art of Egypt and Assyria on the one hand and 
that of Greece on the other. Occupying a country of narrow 
dimensions, possessed of only ordinary mental gifts, and distin- 
guished by no taste for conquest, they nevertheless established 
themselves in all the known parts of the world that could be 
reached by ships, and made their name a power in parts remote 
from the mother country. More than this, however, they laid 
the world under an infinite debt of gratitude by the rapid means 
they offered for the distribution of the advanced culture of the 
East, and the thoroughness with which they diffused the knowl- 
edge of the world without apparently absorbing any of it. Cer- 
tainly it did not again fall to the lot of a people of ordinary rank 
to hold so important a position in the advancement of humanity, 
and they are the sole instance of a people who have powerfully 
influenced the world without themselves being characterized by 
intense individual development. In no respect were they of 
greater service than in transmitting a knowledge of Egyptian 
and Assyrian art and in forming a hybrid style which, while full 
of imperfections and in many respects inferior to both of the 
older arts, served to point the way to ‘the development of the 
Greek, and unquestionably hastened the production of a thor- 
oughly intelligent and perfected art. Dominating as was the 
influence of Egyptian and Assyrian art in the extreme East, there 
grew up around these countries other phases of art which bore 
but slight traces of their influence. In these less important re- 
gions it was Phoenicia, not Egypt and Assyria, that especially 
manifested itself. 
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THE CHICHIMECAS. 


By C. STANILAND WAKE. 


In his recent work, “ The American Race,” Dr. Daniel G. 
Brinton justifies his omission of the Chichimecs from among the 
tribes of the Nahuatl group by the remark that the term Chichi- 
meca was merely a term of contempt applied to many barbarous 
hordes and had no ethnic signification. In support of this view, 
which may seem to be justified by the fact that the term in ques- 
tion means “dogs.” “dog people,” Dr, Brinton refers to an 
anonymous manuscript in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, 
entitled “Za Guerra de los Chichimecas,” the writer of which 
explains the name as a generic term, applied to any tribe with- 
out a settled abode, and mentions the Tamis and two other tribes, 
who spoke quite different languages, as Chichimeca. Let us 
notice that there is nothing here about contempt or reproach. 

At first sight, Mr. Bancroft may be thought to be of the same 
opinion as Dr, Brinton in relation to the Chichimecas. He 
seems to throw doubt on their existence as a separate people, 
and he states that their name means barbarians, etymologically 
“dogs.” He adds, however, that it was applied by the more 
polished Nahuas to other Nahua peoples having identical insti- 
tutions, and that “after the overthrow of Tollan, the ‘dogs,’ in 
their turn, assumed an air of superiority, and retained their des- 
ignation Chichimecs as a title of honor and nobility.” Mr, 
Bancroft says further that “the ease and rapidity with which 
their tribal fusion of tongue and culture is represented to have 
been accomplished would indicate at least that the Chichimecs, 
if a separate tribe, were of the same race and language as the 
Toltecs.” They are said to have given name to the race of kings 
reigning at Tezcuca, one of the cities of the later Mexican or 
Aztec confederacy; while at the same time the term Chichimec 
was used to denote all the wild hunting tribes, particularly in 
the north. According to a tradition referred to by Mr. Bancroft 
the Chichimecas, whose native country was said to be of immense 
extent and called Amequemecan, came from the Seven Caves 
and their kings wore quetzal feathers. The native historian 
Veytia, as quoted by M. Charnay, states that the Chichimecas 
were one of the seven families which composed the original 
Toltecan race, and who were called after their chiefs. They all 
spoke the Nahuatl language, had heiroglyphic writings, knots 
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like the Peruvian quipus, and the same god, Nahuagu, and all, 
according to their traditions, came into Mexico from the north. 

The reference to the country of Amequemecan may enable 
some light to be thrown on the race affinities of the Chichime- 
cas. Father Boscana left a manuscript account* of the curious 
people of Northern California, whom he calls the Acagchemem 
nation, and whom he declares answers to the people described 
by Torquemadaas Chichimecs. The Acagchemem hada curious 
tradition of the origin oftheir name. They said that at one time 
they had a female chief, Coronne, who, after dancing, fell down, 
“and her body swelled up prodigiously, and became instantly a 
mound of earth.” This so frightened them that they ran away, 
but fell down and passed the night literally piled upon each 
other—men, women and children. When rising on the follow- 
ing morning, they cried out “Acagchemem,” implying that they 
had slept in a heap, “and from that time the appellation remained, 
as if to commemorate forever the event.” Father Boscana states 
that that term signifies a pyramidal form of anything that moves 
—such as an anthill, a place of resort of other insects. He 
makes no reference to a human dwelling, but the meaning of 
the name Acagchemem evidently points to a time when all 
the Indians lived together in a village dwelling of the pueblo 
character. Their tribal god was the coyote, or prairie wolf, and 
they had superstitious notions as to the bear, the rattlesnake 
and the crow, which would connect them with the Indians of 
the pueblos. Boscana thought the name Chichimec meant 
“sucker,” and he says that the Acagchemem sucked the blood 
of the animals killed in the chase and ate the flesh but slightly 
cooked, habits in which they were excelled by the Comanches, 
who ate the raw flesh of the buffalo and drank its warm blood.f 

The learned English ethnologist, Dr. Prichard, mentions that 
the Spaniards included the Chichimecas and the Comanches 
under the name of Mecos, who were described as settled Indians, 
having good clothing and houses, and as manufacturing articles 
for the neighboring tribes. They resembled in habits the Moquis 
rather than the Comanches. It is now recognized, however, 
that the Moquis belong to the Shoshone family, which is closely 
allied to that of the Comanches. Dr, Brinton refers to the 
native traditions that the Shoshones and the Comanches lived 
together as one people about two hundred winters ago, He 
mentions also two curious facts—that both those people are sun- 
worshipers, and that they both deify the coyote, which, as Dr. 
Brintén states, occupied an important position in the pantheon 
of the Aztecs, and which, as we have seen, was also deified by 
the California Indians. The Chichimecas are thus connected, 
through the Mecos, with the tribes classed together by Dr. 





*Printed with “Life in California.”” By an American. 1846, 
+Smithsonian Institute Report, 1576, Part Il, page 49. 
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Brinton as the Aztecan, to which the Moquis belong, and 
therefore, although like the Comanches they were a wandering 
people, this was through habit or custom, and not because they 
were “dogs” incapable of a settled life. The readiness with 
which the Chichimecs referred to by Mr. Bancroft adapted them- 
selves to civilization of the Nahuatl type may be evidence that 
their ancestors had not been strangers to it. Possibly they had 
been compelled to abandon a settled life by the irruption of 
more warlike tribes, as the probably allied Pimas were driven 


from their settlements in the Gila Valley by the Apaches and. 


other northern tribes. 

The fact of the Comanches being sun-worshipers is interesting, 
because it connects them with the Chichimecas of French Louis- 
iana, Dr. Brinton names among the tribes of this region the 
Chitimechas, who are said to have had the noon-day as their 
chief deity. According to the old writer Adair, the Chicka- 
saws, called by him Chicasas, told the English traders that about 
forty years before some of the old Chicasa nation came from 
Mexico in search of their brethren, and reached the Mississippi 
about one hundred and thirty miles above the old Natchez 
towns, but were driven back by the French. Adair adds that 
the old Chicasas were the Chichimecas of the Spaniards. Galla- 
tin mentions that the Chitimechas formerly lived west of the 
Mississippi, but that they were attacked and driven from the 
country for having massacred a considering number of the French 
settlers. Possibly this may be the French side of the Chicasa 
story. DuPratz asserted that the Chitimechas were kindred 
tribes to the Natchez, and, although Gallatin was of a different 
opinion, judging from their language, their common practice of 
sun-worship may be regarded as suppcerting the French traveler's 
view. He gives a tradition of the migration of the Natchez, 
according to which they came from the southwest in the direction 
of Mexico. This agrees with the Chicasa statement as to the 
original home of their own people. Adair remarks that this 
nation was at one time so powerful that their language was used 
as a common tongue by all the tribes of French Louisiana, on 
both sides of the Mississippi. 


The legends of the Chickasaws and the Choctaws show that 
these formerly powertul nations at one time formed but one peo- 
ple. In appearance the Chicasaws were short and heavy—differ- 
ing from the Creeks, who were tall and slender—and in that 
respect they agreed with the Comanches, who are described as 
being stout and short in stature. Nevertheless, the Creeks, who 
appear to have come from the west at a much later date than the 
Chickasaws, are classed with the latter by language, and among 
them was found reverence for the serpent, which is still met with 
among the Moqui and Zuni village Indians. Both the Shoshones 
and the Comanches are snake Indians, the tribal sign of the latter 
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in the gesture speech of the prairie being, as Dr. Brinton states, 
that for the snake. The prevalence of the serpent superstition 
among the Mexican peoples renders it probable that it was not 
unknown to some of the Chichimeca tribes. We have seen, 
however, that this name denotes “dog-people,” and in this fact 
we may possibly have another means of discovering their race . 
connections, It has been already mentioned that the coyote was “a? 
deified by the Shoshones and the Comanches. Dr. Brinton states 

that the myth makes the wolf and the coyote the two brothers 

from whom the race had its origin, and that it ascribes the origin 

of all good things to the latter. We learn from Mr. Bancroft 

that most of the California Indians claim to be ‘descended from 

the coyote, and more remotely from the soil. The tradition of 

their origin told by the Navajos recognizes a race of coyote men. 

They say that at one time all the nations—Navajos, Pueblos, 

Coyoteros, and white people—lived together underground. Mr. 

Cushing states that one of the most powerful of the secret orders 

among the Ziunis is the 4/ood or coyote order, that of the hunters 

of the nation. In the Papagos country south of the Gila the 

coyote is first met with, says Mr. Bancroft, as a prophet and an 

assistant to the hero-god Montezuma. 


The Navajos place the underground home of mankind near 3 
the San Juan River, but as they are known to belong to the ‘ 
Tinneh stock, we must look much farther north for its original 
location. The Chinooks of Oregon say that mankind was cre- 
ated by a coyote, but the Tinneh of the far north pretend to 
another origin. They have a legend, according to which an old 
woman, then the only human being in existence, was followed 
by adog. The dog changed itself into a handsome young man, 
. who became by the woman the father of the first people. The 
world was then in an unformed condition, and a great giant, 
whose head reached the clouds, came to reduce order out of 
chaos. He fixed the lands in its bounds, made the rivers, and 
then tore the dog into pieces, which he threw about to form dif- 
ferent animals. Other Tinneh tribes say “the world existed at 
first as a great ocean, frequented only by an immense bird, the 
beatings of whose wings was thunder and its glance lightning. 
This great monster descended and touched the waters, upon 
which the earth rose up and appeared above them; it touched 
the earth, and therefrom came every living creature, except the 
Tinneh, who owe their origin toa dog. Therefore, it is said, to 
this day a dog’s flesh is an abomination to the Tinneh, as are 
also all who eat such flesh.” Mr. Bancroft, who gives these 
legends, says elsewhere that according to Mexican tradition, after 
the flood men were changed into dogs, that is, Chichimecs. 

The facts here referred to point to the existence of a “ dog- 
people,” who probably originated in the far northwest of the 
continent, but gradually spread down into the Mexican area, 
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where they were known as Chichimecas, and afterwards along 
the north of the gulf to and beyond the Mississippi. Although 
that people belonged to what is known as the Tinneh or Atba- 
bascan stock, they were closely allied to the Uto-Aztecan tribes 
of Dr. Brinton, many of whom deified or otherwise superstitiously 
regarded the coyote or the wolf. This seems to have been the 
case more especially with the settled or village Indians, proba- 
bly for the reason that the coyote and the wolf, as wild animals, 
are more savage than the dog. The coyote would be looked 


upon also as being more cunning, thus answering to the fox or- 


jackal in Old World myths. At the same time there can be 
little doubt that the native American dog was originally a do- 
mesticated wolf or coyote. Gallatin refers to the statement of 
Lawson, who visited the southern Indians in 1700, that they had 
no other dogs than domesticated wolves: which is consistent 
with the fact that the Copper-mine Indians of the north improved 
their race of dogs by crossing them with wolves, which they 
catch when young. Superstitious notions in connection with the 
dog were not unknown to the “red men” of the eastern area of 
North America. At the New Year's jubilee of the Iroquois a 
white dog was burned on an altar of wood. The simplest idea 
of the sacrifice, says Dr, Morgan, in his “League of the Iroquois,” 
was “to send the spirit of the dog as a messenger td the Great 
Spirit, to announce their continued fidelity to his service, and 
also to convey to him their thanks for the blessings of the year. 
The fidelity of the dog, the companion of the Indian as a hunter, 
was emblematical of their fidelity.”. Dr. Morgan adds that this 
was done in pursuance of a covenant of the Great Spirit with 
their fathers. A string of white wampum was tied around the 
dog’s neck as a pledge of faith. The dog was offered as a sac- 
rifice also among the Algonkins, as appears from an incident of 
the great conspiracy of Pontiac, related by Parkman. After the 
capture of the British forts, a party of Indians were crossing the 
River St. Lawrence when a storm arose, and the Indians, becom- 
ing trightened, offered up a dog to appease the angry Manitou of 
the storm: These superstitious observances show that the earlier 
Indians did not belong to the dog-people. They belonged rather 
to the wolf stock, but, as I endeavored to show some time ago 
in THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, the lesson to be derived from 
the study of the Indian totems is that all the tribes of the eastern 
area must be referred for their origin to the northwest, the orig- 
inal home of the Chichimecas, or dog-people. 
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Y 
DELAWARES AND DAKOTAS.* 


By Gen. J. S. CLARK. 


I have been greatly interested in reading your article on the 
“ Delaware Indians in Ohio,” and, while agreeing with you in 
the main, I fear that in some particulars you have fallen into 
serious errors. Presuming that you are anxious only to reach 
the truth, and will not be offended by friendly criticism, I take 
the liberty of calling your attention to a few points. You say: 
“They (the Delawares) were subdued by the Iroquois as early as 
1620.” 

The wars of the Iroquois against the tribes of the Susque- 
hanna (Iroquois tribes) begun as early as 1615 and continued 
with intervals until about 1675, when the Susquehannas, located 
near Columbia, were the last to fall. These have been called 
by various names: by the French, Andustique; by the English 
of Virginia, Susquehannas; and by the + aes Ph and Dutch, 
Minquas and Suscohannas. In 1661 the Senecas were at war 
with them. In 1662 William Bukman reported to Gov. Stuy- 
vesant that on the 3d of December five Minqua chiefs arrived 
at Attena (now Wilmington) and informed him, among other 
things, that 800 Black Minguas were shortly coming to their 
assistance, that 200 had already arrived, and that they were 
fully resolved to go to war with the Senecas next spring.+ 
Heckwelder has explained that the Black Minquas were the 
Monsey Tribes of the Delawares. In 1663 the Senecas with 
800 warriors, accompanied by their wives and children, num- 
bering 1600 in all, moved against the Minquas (Susquehannas) 
near Columbia, but were ingloriously defeated. You will find 
a very interesting account of this in Zhe Magazine of American 
fiistory, April, 1878, p. 244, by LaSalle. At this date the Sus- 
quehannas could muster 800 warriors and the Black Minquas 
1000, and not until several years after this were the Lower Sus- 
quehanna tribes and the Monseys brought under subjection. 

You say: “In 1758 was the last time their name (the Dela- 
wares) appeared among the tribes east of the Alleghenies.” In 
view of the fact that Teedyuscung from 1756 to 1764 was the 
leader or king (as they called it) of a large number of Dela- 
wares on the Upper Susquehanna and Chemung Rivers and 





*This letter from Gen. Clark was written in 1880, 
Colonial Hjstory of New York, XII, 419. 




















DELAWARES AND DAKOTAS. 


gave the province of Pennsylvania and Sir William Johnson 
such infinite trouble, so that Sir William, in 1764, sent expedi- 
tions and destroyed eight villages on the Chemung, it would 
seem that you were slightly in error, concluding perhaps that 
because there were a large number on the Alleghany and Ohio 
there were none east of the mountains. 

They were not free from the dominion of the Iroquois, and 
united with the Shawnees. The Shawnees were also “women” 
and subject to the Flve Nations through the Mingos, who were 
placed there purposely to rule over them, as did Shikelling for 
many years while they were on the Susquehanna. Previous to 
Celoron’s expedition, 1749, and the subsequent effort to secure 
French supremacy on the Ohio or south of the lakes, a large 
proportion of the Delaware clans had removed tothe Alleghany 
and-Ohio. Most of these were in sympathy with the English, 
but as the French came in a great number returned to the east 
of the mountains, and to a certain extent they were divided. 
Those east of the mountains had their kings, as did also those 
west, but they appear to have been independent of each other, 
but all subject to the Iroquois. 

The many migrations and general mixing up of tribes makes 
it exceeding difficult to describe this period. I have succeeded 
in a measure in untangling the matter east of the Alleghanies, 
and have made some progress west, but the work goes slow on 
account of the scarcity of data. I have ascertained the exact 
date at which the Nanticokes became tributary, in 1680,* at 
which time they were presented with a large wampum belt, 
twenty-one rows wide, with three black hands wrought in it. 
In 1712 Allommapas headed'the delegation to bear the annual 
tribute to the Five Nations, bearing the great calumet, which 
had been delivered to the Delawares on the conclusion of peace. 
He said it had been delivered many years previous.+ 

My conclusions are that the Susquehannas were completely 
subjugated about 1670, and that all the Delawares fell with them 
at that time, or within a few years after, and undoubtedly during 
the reign of Tamanen, who was living and was king as late as 
1694. ‘They certainly sustained their independence some years 
after 1663, and were threatening to invade the Senecas’ territory 
in that year with the combined forces of the Susquehannas and 
Delawares. 

In speaking of the Delawares I think it would be better to 
describe them as a nation or confederacy of tribes, for there 
was no less than six and probably ten different and distinct tribes 
located on the Delaware River. .This remark applies equally 
well in speaking of the Tuscaroras, Shawanese, Eries, Andastes, 
and, in fact, nearly all are generic terms. The Catawbas were 
made up of half a dozen difterent tribes, the Tuscaroras not less 





*Pa. Col. Rec., II, 387. 
tibid, 546. 
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than four, and as the term Andastes has been used not less than 
fifteen or twenty tribes must be included. 

I find that Dr. Morgan is aisposed to classify the Catawbas 
among the Dakotas, as also all Iroquois dialects. ‘This brings 
out a new idea, for with the Saponas, Toteros, Nottoways and 
Catawbas added to the Tuscaroras, we have an aggregation of 
Dakotas east of the Alleghenies numbering many thousands, 
and to these may possibly be added a half dozen others of small 
tribes in the immediate neighborhood. 

Take the Saponies, for instance, known by cotemporary 
writers under half a dozen different names and whom Gallatin 
classed among the Iroquois; called by the Iroquois, Toderiks; 
bY the French Panis; west of the Mississi pi, Pawnees, alias 

audowasses, alias Dakotas, alias Sioux. ‘These purely Dako- 
tas were on the Atlantic coast in 1700. Did they reach there 
from the west, or did the western tribes migrate from the east? 
I presume both questions should be answered in the affirmative, 
but to trace this particular. clan from Carolina to Pennsylvania, 
from Pennsylvania to New York, from thence to Canada, and 
another portion from Carolina westward to the western plains, 
becomes a somewhat difficult problem, and when we attempt 
the tracing of the many tribes in their devious wanderings, the 
labor becomes one of great magnitude. I have no faith in the 
idea of the absolute destruction of the many tribes said to have 
been destroyed. They re-appear under new names. Many 
were undoubtedly killed in the wars, many were captured, but 
more escaped and formed new alliances. The same clans that 
welcomed Hudson still exist in the west. The same tribes found 
by DeSoto are now on the western plains, and the same clans 
found by Captain Hendricksen on the Delaware in 1614 can 
be traced to their present homes west of the Mississippi. The 
term Delaware covered a wide field and numerous tribes. 


Auburn, N. Y., February 2, 1880. 
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Correspondence. 


BURIAL MOUNDS IN_WISCONSIN. 


The following communication is taken from Zhe Northwestern, 
Oshkosh, Wis.: Mr. J..G. Pickett of Pickett’s Station, Wis, has 
a collection of prehistoric stone and copper implements, some 
two hundred specimens being shown, ranging from a stone mor- 
tar weighing 200 pounds to a tiny flint arrow, half an inch in 
length. Many of them were very rare, and nearly all of them 
were found within two miles of the station, A most interesting 
account was given by Mr. Pickett of a recent exploration: made 
by him of a mound near the station. The mound selected was 
the one originally the most prominent. The excavation was 
made in the center of the mound, about ten feet square, the soil 
being the same as the surface soil of the field for about three 
feet. Then came the apex of a. smaller, inner mound, oval or 
dome shaped, the covering of which was cement, apparently 
made of a grayish marl and sand, about four inches in thickness, 
and so hard that it was with difficulty broken through with the 
spade and removed. Under this cement covering was again sur- 
face soil, covering and intermingled with what was undoubtedly, 
perhaps a thousand years ago, the remains of some ten or twelve 
Mound-builders. -The remains were packed closely together, the 
heads in the center of the mound and the feet extending outward 
in a circle, and all lying upon the face with the arms extending 
above the head. The bodies appeared to have been placed upon : 
or a little below the surface all at the same time, slightly covered 
with dirt, forming a little mound, which was then carefully cov- 
ered or encased by a roof of cement, and over which was then built 
the large mound of earth. The only implements found were a 
stone celt or flesher, a small stone axe and two or three flint 
arrows. 


The general covering had so perfectly excluded all moisture 
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that the skeletons had been quite well preserved, and from size . ‘ ? 
and appearance they all seemed to be adult males. Mr. Pickett i 
was able to secure several skulls in a very fine state of preserva- A 


tion. He has excavated a great many mounds in different parts 
of the State, and he says that in every instance where intrusive iA Sy 
burials have been made by the Indians in the mounds which they a2 
found ready made, the body is deposited above what was the 
original surface of the ground, while the Mound-builder invaria- 
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bly deposited his dead upon or a little below the surface, where 
they were either cremated or their bodies, as in this instance, 
covered slightly with dirt, encased in cement, and then covered 
by the earth mound. 





FORT ANCIENT. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


In the last number of your journal you speak of Fort Ancient 
in connection with the other “hill-top” earth-works of Ohio, In 
the course of your remarks you say that the angular walls of 
the new fort (north part of Fort Ancient) would indicate that it 
was a village enclosure. 

This is not the case, the old (south) fort being the village en- 
closure. Some forty-five excavations were sunk in the new fort 
by the party of surveyors with which I was connected last sum- 
mer, and not one trace of village occupancy was found beneath 
the surface in the new fort. True, the ground is strewn with 
flint chips, and many implements have unquestionably been man- 
ufactured, but there is yet to be found pottery fragments, split 
bones, broken stone, framentary celts, charcoal, etc., that always 
occurs upon a camp site or village location. 

In the old fort the ground is not only strewn with refuse, but 
the soil to a depth of four feet is charged with bones, pottery 
sherds, broken stone, etc. There are graves, too, near this vil- 
lage site, but not one has ever been found in the new fort. Within 
the ditches outside of the new fort have been found dedris ot 
camp sites, also in the adjoining fields. 

This conclusion would never be reached by walking over the 
ground enclosed; you would have to dig and discover for your- 
self the location ot the village. Having once seen these masses 
of bones and the hundreds of pottery fragments there would 
never be a doubt as to the real purpose of the old fort. 

I trust that this explanation will not be made in vain. 


‘ WarrEN K. MoorEHEAD. 
Xenia, Ohio, June 30. 





THE SPHINXES OF MICHIGAN. 


Editorial. 


THE SPHINXES OF MIGHIGAN. 


The discovery of relics in the pineries of Michigan was men- 
tioned in our last number. Prof. Foster, of Evansville, has 
visited the region, and written an article for the /uzer Ocean and 
has pronounced them frauds. The pictures represent sphinxes 
and Egyptian looking figures. The day is past when Egyptian 
figures on American pottery will be taken as genuine. The 
“prima facie” evidence is that they are not. 

There is, to be sure, a picture in the “Ancient Monuments” 
which represents a pipe with an Egyptian looking face, and with 
a head-dress and bands about the arms and legs, which might be 
taken as Egyptian. This pipe is described by Humboldt as 
found in an ancient tumulus in Connecticut. There is a mistake 
about it. Ifit was genuine it may have been’a Southern Indian, 
though the shape of the pipe is the same as an Ohio pipe; a 
female in the peculiar attitude which is so common, upon the 
knees. Human-headed animal figures are sometimes found 
among the mounds. These specimens have but little resem- 
blance to Egyptian spinxes, even if they may be called American 
Sphinxes, 

We take the occasion to say that the fabricators of fraudulent 
relics will have to study American archteology more closely if 
they are going to succeed in palming off their wares. 

A relic was shown to the writer which, it was said, was taken 
from an artesian well near Elgin, near an old river-bed. It was 
made of the soap stone, common in Germany, and represented an 
animal with its head turned back, looking at a bird which was 
resting on its rump. The marks of the knife were plainly to be 
seen, It was a modern piece of carving. No American sem- 
blance to it. 

These articles in Michigan ‘are imitations of more ancient fig- 
ures, square boxes made out of pottery covered with figures of 
Egyptian propylae and Egyptian sphinxes. 

Some one in Michigan is certainly bent on mischief, for sawed 
relics have been sent to various collectors. Parties who have 
sent them have been threatened with suits, The government 
will have to take this subject up and enact laws, and make it 
a criminal offense to fabricate such articles. 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue AMERICAN AssocIATION will meet at Washington, D. C., 
August 19-22. There will be special interest in Section H 
this year. Excursions will be taken to localities in the vicinity 
of Washingten. Many topics will be brought up for discussion. 


AN INTERNATIONAL ConGREss of archeologists and ethnolo- 
ists will be held in Chicago during the session of the World’s 
air. The departments will be divided according to geograph- 

ical lines. Archeology, mythology and ethnology will all 
be represented. The committee to extend invitations, as at 
present constituted, consists of Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D., 
editor of AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Chairman; Mr. (. Staniland 
Wake, the English ethnologist; Prof. F. W. Putnam. It is 
expected that a very large number of learned men will be pres- 
ent at this congress. 


NorumsBecaA.—Prof. E. A. Horsford has published a sump- 
tious volume in defense of his favorite theory of the Northmen 
having visited America in the eleventh century. 


Mumnigzs.—One hundred and sixty-three mummies and sev- 
enty-five papyri are housed in the museum at Ghizeh. Many 
of them were discovered last February at Dehr-el-Bahari. 


BANDELIER.— A series of papers on early explorations in New 
Mexico and the interior are being issued from the pen of Augus- 
tus Bandelier. It embraces the journal of Cabeca De Vaca. 


OstroLocy.—Mr. D. D. Slade, of Cambridge, has written 
for Science some interesting articles on osteology. 


Pror. G. F. WricuT has prepared a pamphlet on the recent 
find at Newcomerstown, Ohio, published by the Historical So- 
ciety of Cleveland. He also has described the glacial groove 
in Kelly’s Island, a sample ot which has been preserved in the 
cabinet of the same society. 

Miss Auice C. FLETcHER.—An endowment of $30,000 has 
been given to the Peabody Museum as a fellowship fund for the 
benefit of Miss Alice C. Fletcher. 


Mrs. Mary Hemineway has done good service in sending 
expeditions to the interior of this continent. Mr. Walter Fewkes 


‘headed one expedition, and has published a monogram under 


the title of Journal of Ethnology. She is now assisting in the 
publication of the valuable studies of Bandelier in the same re- 
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gion, thus furthering the prehistoric and early historic researches 
and discoveries by appreciative and intelligent benefactions. 


Mr, Davin Boyz is doing good service in the line of arch- 
zological research in Canada. His reports to the Canadian 
Institute are very valuable. 


Tue Hurons.—This tribe, located in Canada, was allied with 
the Iroquois. Mr. D. B. Read states that the Hurons were at 
Hochelaga in 1535. The question arises whether there was a 
race, which may be called Hochelagans, preceded them. Sir 
William Dawson says there was. This whole question of Indian 
migration needs to be studied more thoroughly. The Shawnees 
are now the Mound-builders of the south, though of Algonkin 
stock. In the midst of the Mobilians or Muscogees they built 
pyramids. Cherokees, of Iroquois stock, build rotundas, and 
occupy the pyratnids which perhaps were erected by the Mus- 
cogees or some earlier people. hich were the first mound- 
builders? We have generally supposed the Algonkins to be 
the late coiners, for they are the hunters and the wanderers. 
Iroquois and Hurons were sedentary and were agriculturists; 
the Cherokees and Dakotas were wanderers. It appears that 
many Dakota tribes were once east of the Alleghanies. Were 
the Dakotas originally Iroquois, allied to the Cherokees? 


Gen. J]. S. CLark.—It is a great pity that Gen. J. S. Clark 
could not have given the fruits of his mature scholarship to the 
world. A letter written in 1880 is published in this number. 
At that time he said: “I have been greatly interested in your 
magazine. If my views are of any value I will, at an any early 
date, furnish a series of articles for publication, and use my 
best efforts to make them interesting and valuable. The class 
of information I seek is difficult to reach, and requires much 
rummaging in local and general history.” No man was better 
qualified to give information on the above subject. 


TREE AND SERPENT.—A stone re taken from a mound in 
Kentucky, opposite Lawrenceburg, Indiana, is in the possession 
of the Canadian Institute. It represents a gruesome, wry face, 
with glaring eye-balls, which are like cylinders and which give 
the countenance a wild expression, also « large open mouth anda 
crooked nose. A tree stem originates in the lower part of the 
neck, one small branch curving gently up the left side, another 
branch at the right sige. At the side of the tree, and around 
the face, is a serpent. The head of the snake is at the bottom of 
the tree, the body twisted around the neck, in under the chin, 
over the face, across the ear, the tail terminating at the back of 
the head. The stem was in the trunk of the tree, the bowl 
above the tail of the snake at the top of the head. Here we 
have the serpent and the tree. Mr. A. C. Billups presented it 
to the Institute, and stated that he had taken it from a mound. 
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Lawrenceburg is near the mouth of the Great Miami, where 
some of the most remarkable of the Mound-builders’ forts are 
found. This pipe, if genuine, is the most valuable in America. 


CANADIAN INnsTITUTE.—The Transactions, Vol. I, No. 2, 
contain an article on “The Dene Languages,” by Rev. A. G. 
Morice. He says the Dene has affinities with the Ayran, 
Turanian and Semitic languages, and suggests a mixed origin 
for the whole stock of western tribes. The Denes are a large 
tribe of Indians—Tinneh or Athabascans. Weshall expect our 
associate, Mr. Gatschet, to review this article, as it brings up 
some leading points. 


Tue INDIAN IN PoETRy.—A paper was read before the same 
institute by M. Chamberlin on the very interesting subject men- 
tioned. 


Tue noted Egyptologist Brugsch Bey has written an article 
on the stone discovered near Luxor by the American traveler 
Wilbour, and has distinctly recognized in the notice of a famine 
of seven years there made a reference to the events in the days 
of Joseph. Brugsch Bey has published an elaborate edition of 
the inscription, covering 166 pages of text, together with 32 
autographic pages of the inscription, and five woodcuts, as also 
an interlinear translation. The geographical and historical data 
secured from this new source of information for Egyptian and 
Biblical history are fully brought out. He believes there can 
be no doubt whatever that we really have here the first monu- 
mental testimony as to the historical character of the book of 
Genesis on the subject of the Egyptian famine. 


Mr. H. Line Ror has published a work on “The Aborigines 
of Tasmania,” illustrated with numerous autotype plates from 
original drawings by Edith May Roth. In the preface to the 
work, Dr. E. B. Tylor says that in it “the recorded knowledge as 
to the extinct native race of Tasmania nas been brought together 
with, I think, an approach to absolute completeness.” 


Dr. Rospert Munro.—In a fully illustrated work on “The 
Lake Dwellings of Europe,” Dr. Robert Munro has embodied 
the results of a journey through the whole of Central Europe 
with the view of collecting materials, by direct observation, for 
his course of lectures in archeology. The work is divided into 
six sections, of which the first deals with the settlements in Lake 
Zurich, Western Switzerland, and France; the second with set- 
tlements in Eastern Switzerland, the Danubian Valley and Car-’ 
niola; the third with lake dwellings and pile structures in Italy ; 
the fourth is devoted to the special character of the remains 
found at LaTene and in the lake Taladru, and to the lacustrine 
and marine dwellings in the Lower Rhine district and North 
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' Germany; the fifth class treats of the lake dwellings of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the sixth discusses the culture and civ- 
ilization of the lake dwellers of Europe. 


American NumIsMATIC AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SociETy.—(Ex- 
tract from Minutes.) The annual and anniversary meeting of 
this Society was held on March 16, President Parish presiding. 
The Executive Committee and the various officers of the Society 
presented their annual reports. John S. Kennedy was elected a 
life member, and Rev. Arthur Brooks and Prof. Sigmund Oettin- 
ger were elected resident members. The Librarian reported 114 
additions during the year, making a total in the library of 3,979. 
The Curator of Numismatics reported donations of 754 pieces 
during the year, and a total in the cabinets of about 7,888. Vice 
President Andrew C. Zabriskie presented a resolution that a 
committee of five be appointed to raise $50,000 to purchase a 
building for the permanent use of the Society. Mr. Zabriskie 
also started the fund with $5,000. The annual election resulted 
as follows: President, David Parish, Jr.; Vice Presidents, Andrew 
C. Zabriskie, William Poillon and David L. Walter; Secretary, 
H. Russell Downe; Treasurer. Charles Pryer; Librarian, Lyman 
H. Low; Curator of Numismatics, Charles H. Wright; Curator 
of Archeology, Edward.Groh; Historiographer, William R. 
Weeks.. . . A regular meeting of the Society was held on 
May 18, at 8 p. M,, President Parish presiding. The Executive 
Committee reported the receipt of acceptances from Life Mem- 
ber John S. Kennedy and Resident Member Rev. Arthur Brooks. 
Attention was called to the death of Resident Member Oliver P. 
Hatfield. Charles Stayerwalt of Lancaster, Pa., was elected 
a resident member. The Curator reported donations of twenty- 
five pieces since the last report. A letter was read from Perma- 
nent Corresponding Member Ohnefalsch Richter, of the Royal 
Berlin Museum, Berlin, Germany, announcing his proposed visit 
to this country, and that he would read a paper before the 
Society in January, 1892, on “The Antiquities of Cyprus,” etc. 


THE WESTERN RESERVE Historicat Society has published 
in a pamphlet two short articles by Mr. W. C. Mills and Prof. G. 
Frederick Wright on the discovery of a paleolithic implement at 
New Comerstown, O. It was found fifteen feet underground in 
the undisturbed gravel of the glacial terrace which everywhere 
lines the valley of the Tuscarawas River, and was dug out of 
the bank by Mr. Mills himself. It is a perfect representative of 
the paleolithic type found in northern France and southern Eng- 
land, is four inches long, two inches wide and one and a half 
inches through at its larger end, tapering gradually to a point and 
carefully chipped to an edge all around, This is the fifth local- 
ity in which similar discoveries have been made in this country, 
the other places being Trenton, N. J., Madisonville, O., Medora, 
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Ind., and Little Falls, Minn. Professor Wright had previously 
indicated the Tuscarawas Valley as one of those places where 
such implements might be expected. This relic of man’s occu- 
pancy of Ohio thus found ina glacial terrace belongs, says Pro- 
fessor Wright, to a race living in that distant period when the 
ice front was not far north of them and when the terraces were 
in process of deposition. Thus this race is unquestionably 
linked with the great ice age. 


Pror. J. NormAN Lockyer, in Nature, gives his indorsement 
to the notion that the long chronologies of Genesis represent 
lunar years. He says: “ Thus, for instance, in Egypt, the sun 
being used, the unit of time was a year; but in Chaldea the 
unit of time was a month, for the reason that the standard of 
time was the moon. So that when the people began speaking 
about periods of time it was quite easy for one nation to con- 
ceive that a period of time was a year when really it was a 
month, and vice versa. It has been suggested that the years of 
Methuselah and other persons who are stated to have lived a 
considerable number of years were not solar years but lunar 
years—that is, properly, lunar months. This is reasonable, 
since if we divide the numbers by twelve, we will find that they 
come out very much the same length-as lives are in the present 
day.” 


ADVICES just at hand from the Cape say that explorers who 
have been engaged in investigating the ancient and mysterious 
ruins of the Zimbabye in Mashonaland have found images and 
pottery which, so far as they can judge, are supposed to be of 
Pheenician origin and design. The unearthed relics are coming 
to England that the inscriptions upon them may be deciphered 
by expert scholars. 


THE VicTorIA INSTITUTE—At the annual meeting of Victo- 
ria Institute Capt. F. Petrie read the report and congratulated 
the members on the steady increase of the society. Capt. Petrie 
gives an idea of the nature of that increase by mentioning that 
when he, as one of the Committee of Founders, was entrusted 
with the honorary secretaryship twenty-one years ago, the total 
number of subscribers was 169. Since then the very careful 
management of the Council had resulted in their now being en- 
abled to announce a total of 1,402 members; the Institution 
possesses a large and thriving offshoot in America, called the 
American Institute of Christian Philosophy. Among those that 
had contributed to so successful a result, the members themselves 
were the foremost, for they had supported the Council by induc- 
ing friends to join, and by their own loyal and unswerving 
support. Among the indications of the value set upon the tran- 
sactions was the fact that in India, South America, Spain, Italy, 
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Portugal, and elsewhere, local members had translated and pub- 
lished some of the papers, without any help from the institute 
itself. M. Edouard Naville referred to his efforts to discover 
places of historical interest in Egypt, especially those connected 
with sacred history. Since his identification and discovery of 
Pithom he had identified Succoth, and more recently the light 
thrown by the recently discovered papyri and other records 
which he had examined, went far to enable him to identify Baal 
Zephon, Pi Hakiroth and Migdol. Ancient writings had also 
thrown light upon some points, especially the extent of the Red 
Sea; besides Pharaonic and Ptolemaic texts, inscriptions had 
been found showing that Pithom was Hieropolis, and ancient 
writers refer to its being a shipping port at the head of the Ara- 
bian Gulf. Strabo, Pliny, Agathemeros and Artemidorus all do 
so, and modern geologists, including Professor Hull, F. R. S., 
have referred to the recession of the Red Sea through the slow 
rising of the land. 


THE Patrick COLLECTION.~The Missouri Historical Society 
has recently come into the possession of a valuable collection of 
prehistoric relics, which Dr. Patrick, of Belleville, Illinois, has 
been engaged for twenty-five years in gathering. The collection 
embraces the relics of the district situated between Keokuk and 
the Illinois River, a locality which abounds with small diseoidal 
stones as its typical relic; also the district from the Illinois to 


the vicinity of the Cahokia mound, a region abounding with 
stone graves and large chipped flint relics; and the region from 
Cahokia to Kaskaskia, the great agricultural center of the 
Mound-builders. In this last locality the typical specimens are 
the agricultural implements, such as flint hoes, spades, picks, 
and the large ground stone celts, some of which are fifteen inches 
in length. The Society now has the best collection of Mound- 
builders’ pottery extant. It has also a large quanity of flint 
relics, representing all the arts and industries oi the prehistoric 
people. It is well that the western specimens are being gathered 
into western cabinets, for they represent the very things which 
the western mounds but partially disclose, but when taken with 
the mounds furnish the complete record. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Story of a Mound; or, The Shawnees in Pre-Columbian Times. By Prof. 
Cyrus Thomas. 

Dr. Thomas is continuing his chosen work of showing Indians to be 
Mound-builders and Mound-builders to be Indians, with the idea that by 
this means he can carry back the record of the historic tribes into prehis- 
toric times. We do not know but that success will crown his efforts, and 
that he will in time break down all the barriers and convince the public 
that the Mound-builders were a very recent people. We, however, are not 
quite prepared to give up the position we have taken that the mounds are 
more ancient than the historic works, and that the advanced character of 
the contents of the mounds are not to be explained by proving the contact 
of the white man with the Mound-builders. 

We acknowledge that some of the relics are very singular and not easily 
explained. None of them are perhaps any more difficult to explain than 
the very relics which Dr. Thomas describes when he writes the “Story of a 
Mound.” The relics referred to are copper tablets, on which are portrayed 
human figures with wings extending from their shoulders. These figures, 
were it not for the peculiar head-dress and costumes and tatooed faces, 
might, according totheauthor, be placed among the illustrations of Christian 
art described by Mrs. Jamison. Dr. Thomas’ argument is that these peculiar 
relics could not have been deposited in a mound of prehistoric times, but 
must have been the work of some Indian subsequent to the time of the 
discovery. He selects the Shawnee Indians as the particular tribe which 
dwelt here, built the mound and deposited the relic. There are several acci- 
dental coincidences on which he builds his argument. 1. The resemblance 
between the stone cists found in the depths of this pyramid mound and 
the stone graves found on the banks of the Cumberland, in Illinois and 
Southern Ohio and elsewhere. 2. The resemblances between these orna- 
mented relics found in this mound and those found in the mounds of Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Missouri and Southern Illinois, all of them localities 
where pyramidal mounds are common. 3. The third accident, on which he 
dwells the longest, is as follows: The Shawnees, a tribe belonging to the 
Algonkin stock, are known to have been located at different times in their 
history in the very places where these pyramidal mounds are common and 
where the stone graves are also discovered. The argument is closely fol- 
lowed, but is not convincing. Our answer to it is as follows: 1. The Shaw- 
nees may have traversed this region, but they were never known to have 
been sun-worshipers and pyramid builders. The Algonkins, to which they 
belong, were totemistic in their religion, and were tomb-builders or mound- 
builders in the narrowest and most technical sense—that is, builders of 
stratified mounds—but were never pyramid-builders. We do not know that 
they ever reached any high grade of art or of nature worship. 2. It seems 
easier to account for the stone graves—which the Shawnees may have 
erected—on the ground of a borrowed cultus, and to ascribe the pyramid- 
building to an earlier people. The pyramids dre on the territory which, at 
the time of De Soto, was occupied by the various tfibes of the Muscogee 
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are such as are more becoming toa race of sun-worshipers, such as the 
Muscogees were, than to a race of animal-worshipers, such as the Algonkins 
were. 3. Many writers have recognized the resemblance between the relics 
of the Mexicans and Central Americans and these figures, which so surprise 
the explorers among the mounds, and it is better for us to acknowledge a 
contact between these distantly separated races than to force the argument 
4. He puts the Shawnees on a level with the so-called civilized races. The 
inconsistency of ascribing so high a grade ot culture to the Shawnees at a 
date subsequent to the discovery is our’greatest objection. Dr. Thomas 
thinks that the Shawnees built villages, whose remains were left near Fort > 
Ancient; others think that the Shawnees were the people who occupied the 
region, at Madisonville, Ohio, where the ash-pits and ancient burial grounds 
are found. They are the people who were associated with the Delawares 
and were always as rude and as restless as any tribe of savages. To ascribe 
to them relics which resemble the works of art of the Mexicans is anom- 
alous. 5. Is it not easier to say that some tribe of pyramid-builders wandered 
north, built the Cahokia mound and the mound at Beardstown, Ohio, in 
which stone graves were discovered, but who were entirely different from 
any tribe like the Shawnees? Ifone tribe wandered over the entire region 
embraced between the mouth of the Ohio and the Delaware River, and from 
South Carolina along the Tennessee and Cumberland, could not another 
tribe have passed from Cartersville or Etowah to the head waters of these 
rivers, and up the Illinois River, at a date preceding history, leaving their 
pyramids and stone graves to mark their track? Did the Shawnees leave 
stone graves on the Delaware? According to Mr C.C. Baldwin stone graves 
are found in Huron County, Ohio. Must we ascribe them to the Shawnees? 
If stone graves must be taken as evidence and everything is to follow, we 
shall haveatask on our hands. 6. The accident of a figure with wings pro- 
truding from its shoulders found in the depth of a large pyramid mound, 
375 feet in circumference and 15 feet high, situated in a group of pyramids 
in the midst of the pyramid-builders’ territory, does not by any means 
prove the mound to be modern, nor does it prove that any modern tribe of 
wild, savage Indians either built the mound or made the figure. 


7. We take the ornaments, the bands around the ankles‘and knees, wrists 
and arms, the bands and tassels and cords hanging from the head, the 
double-headed axe, surmounted by a feather, which is raised abovathe high 
helmet, and especially the masque or head in the hand of this plumed war- 
rior, and say that no Shawnee could have devised such a figure. We would 
rather run the risk of acknowledging contact with Central America, or the 
introduction of that element ot Christian art which consisted in wings issu- 
ing from the shoulders, generally supposed to beangel-wings, in pre-Colum- 
bian times, and yet we do not think the Jast necessary. It does seem as if 
Dr. Thomas wasstanding in hisown light. He is anxious to trace the history 
of the modern tribes back to prehistoric times, and is to be commended for 
his effort in this direction, but when he makes so many of the pyramidal 
mounds and their relics to“belong to. historic Indians, we fail to follow him. 

The fact is that the Mound-builders of the South were entirely different 
from those of the North. If we should identify them with any modern 
tribe, it would be with some one member of the Southern stock, certainly 
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not with a wandering tribe of Algonkins like the Shawnees. The degener- 
acy must have been very rapid, more rapid than we are willing to admit, if 
the Shawnees, whom we call a wild tribe, built such a mound or devised 
and left such a relic as Dr. Thomas describes in the “Story of a Mound.’ 
It is a non sequitur. 


The Karankawa Indians; or, The Coast People of Texas. By Albert S. Gatschet. 
Archeological and Ethnological Papers of the Peabody Museum, Har- 
vard University. Vol. I, No. 2. 

This pamphlet shows the value of co-operation, as the Peabody Museum 
is the publisher, and the Bureau of Ethnology the editor. Mrs. Alice W. 
Oliver, of Massachusetts, furnishes the information; Albert S. Gatschet 
writes the description; Charles A. Hammond and Prof. F. W. Putnam being 
the parties who have brought the matter to light. 

The Indians described were certainly not of a very high grade. They 
seem to have been morose, tricky, thievish and quarrelsome, but their lan- 
guage is worth preserving their customs worth recalling. They may have 
been a retrogradetribe. Their custom was, when they smoked, to send the 
smoke through the nostrils; first to the north, then to the east, west and 
south; to stare at thesun when it disappeared into the sea. ‘hey signaled 
with smoke; some of the signals resembled spiral lines, some parallel lines, 
some lateral, twenty different ways, most remarkable, for their messages: 
were understood. This tribe lived on the coast of Texas, near Matagorda 
Bay. Mrs. Oliver knew them when a child, as her father, Mr. Bridges, 
lived there at the time. The facts were recorded, the words were written 
down, and customs noted, but the manuscript was lost; fortunately Mr. 
Gatschet, by close questioning, secured enough information to fill 98 pages. 
Mrs. Oliver died soon after the information was given, but the record has 
been preserved and is now given the public. This same work ought to be 
done at the West, and these two institutions ought to work in the interior. 
Individuals are passing away whose knowledge of Indian tribes is valu- 
able. We commend the co-operation, but we ask why not extend it. The 
Atlantic coast is not the only place where good results will follow from the 
friendly relations which should exist among those who are anxious to per- 
petuate the record which is so liable to perish, unless more effort is made to 
take it from the living representatives. 


ay 
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